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Part of the great British port of Liverpool, on the River Mersey. 


British Information Services 


Britain’s Current Problems in 
Foreign -Trade Reconstruction 


Part |. Import Pressures and Requirements 


HE RECENT COMBINATION of ex- 

ceptionally adverse weather and a 
shortage of coal stocks has once again 
aroused wide public interest in the eco- 
nomic position of the United Kingdom. 
Appropriately, then, this series of arti- 
cles has in general, the broad objective 
of surveying one of the foremost con- 
siderations in the rehabilitation not only 
of the British economy but also that of 
the world. 

More specifically, these articles are de- 
signed to answer in some detail three 
questions of paramount importance to 
the future of international trade and a 
rising standard of living: 

(1) What progress is being made by 
the United Kingdom in the reconstruc- 
tion of its external trade? 

(2) What constructive measures are 
now under way or contemplated by the 
British Government and by private busi- 
ness to achieve the desired end? and— 

(3) What are the long-term prospects 
for success? 

Although each of these questions war- 
rants far more thorough study than can 
be given here, an attempt will be made 
to explore the major implications. 

In 1946, a year notable for economic 
pressures, discontinuities, departures, 
and surprises, few developments were 
more unexpected than the rapidity with 
which the United Kingdom was able to 
expand exports to a point above the 1938 
level. Paradoxically, this very pace led 
not only to overoptimism but also to ex- 
treme pessimism regarding Britain's fu- 
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ture position. Closer and more reasoned 
analysis rejects both extremes. Achieve- 
ment is, after all, a relative matter, the 
cost and permanency of which should be 
weighed. 


Background to a Problem 


As a direct result of the widespread 
public discussion which accompanied 
Congressional consideration of the An- 
glo-American Financial Agreement (pop- 
ularly known as “the British loan” al- 
though actually the loan or credit pro- 
vision was only one phase of the Agree- 
ment), more people in this country than 
ever before are aware of the character 
and needs of the British economy. Many 
perhaps for the first time fully appreciate 
the key role which the United Kingdom 
plays in the functioning of the world 
economy. Unfortunately, however, in the 
interval since the Agreement was ap- 
proved, there is some evidence that con- 
fusion regarding both the real nature of 
the British economic problem and the 
purposes of the Agreement has arisen. 
Contrary to what some may believe, the 
approval given the $3,750,000,000 credit 
did not by itself solve the basic problem 
facing the United Kingdom. The Agree- 
ment does not, in fact, contemplate such 
a result, as is indicated by section 3 which 
states: 

Purpose of the line of credit—The pur- 
pose of the line of credit is to facilitate pur- 
chases by the United Kingdom of goods and 


services in the United States, to assist the 
United Kingdom to meet transitional post- 


war deficits in its current balance of pay- 
ments, to help the United Kingdom to main- 
tain adequate reserves of gold and dollars, 
and to assist the Government of the United 
Kingdom to assume the obligations of multi- 
lateral trade, as defined in this and other 
agreements. 

The key words are “facilitate,” “as- 
sist,” and “help.” A larger sum would no 
more solve the problem than can the 
amount extended, but there is perhaps 
merit to the argument that more imme- 
diate and sweeping commitments could 
have been assumed by the United King- 
dom if a larger credit had been deemed 
advisable. The credit eases but does not 
remove the present burden upon the 
United Kingdom. Further, although the 
existence of this and the Canadian credit 
of $1,250,000,000 relieves the United 
Kingdom from the urgent pressure to 
balance the current account, in conse- 
quence of the commitments accepted the 
British consumer has not been given an 
opportunity to spend freely in the inter- 
national market. 

The continued campaign by the Brit- 
ish Government for public support of 
the principle of personal sacrifice in the 
common national interest is sufficient 
evidence that the credit has not been 
considered as releasing the United King- 
dom from the economic compulsion or 
obligation to exert every effort toward 
the early restoration of equilibrium to 
the international accounts. This fact 
was spelled out by the Rt. Hon. Herbert 
Morrison only a few days after the 
Agreement had received its final en- 








dorsement in the United States. Not- 
ing that the United Kingdom had “al- 
ways regarded the American Loan as 
providing merely the breathing space 
needed by our industry and shipping and 
other services to reequip themselvs in 
order to earn enough abroad to restore 
our balance of payments,” Mr. Morrison 
added, “We could squander it away in a 
burst of riotous spending. But it would 
not last long—it represents, I am told, 
the equivalent of the national income 
earned in this country in 6 weeks. We 
do not intend to squander it away. In 
fact, we cannot even use much of it to 
vary the present austere rations of our 
people.” Earlier, another spokesman for 
the Government had more succinctly 
warned that the credit must be accepted 
as “a springboard and not as a sofa.” 
This conception of the credit is at con- 
siderable variance with the belief that 
once the funds were made available all 
barriers to the sale of any commodity in 
the United Kingdom would disappear 
within a relatively short time. A careful 
reading of the Financial Agreement will 
reveal that there never were firm 
grounds for such expectations. For any 
disappointment that the Agreement has 
so far failed to accomplish something 
which might be hoped, but was never 
anticipated—namely, that it would ac- 
complish the complete and immediate 
removal of all restrictions on imports 
into the United Kingdom—there should 
be substituted appropriate recognition 
of the fact that without the credit still 
more restrictive measures would have 
been imposed for an indefinite period. 
At another point in the address previ- 
ously cited, Mr. Morrison gave counte- 
nance to this conclusion by observing, 
“The facts are that we can afford to 
import little more than basic necessi- 
ties at present, and the Loan cannot im- 
mediately cause any reversal of this pol- 
icy. Of course, if we hadn’t got the Loan 
we should have had to keep purchases 
from the United States to a minimum.” 
The level of imports that this minimum 
would have permitted can only be con- 
jectured, but there is every reason to 
believe that it would have been limited 
to absolute essentials, narrowly defined. 


Import Trends and Policies 


It has been well said that the starting 
point in discussing Britain’s foreign trade 
is not the need for exports, but the need 
for imports. But, it is equally true that 
Britain’s import policy is in the final 
analysis influenced by the behavior of 
exports, inasmuch as it is the latter 
which so largely determine the British 
ability to pay for goods and services pur- 
chased abroad. Given, however, a high 
level of economic activity and a rising 
standard of living, even the most self- 
sufficient nations have certain minimum 
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needs which can be satisfied only by 
importing. That this minimum for the 
United Kingdom is higher than for most 
other countries—in absolute terms the 
highest—is not surprising in view of the 
structure of the national economy. 

The United Kingdom could undoubt- 
edly have been far more self-sufficient 
and consequently less dependent on im- 
ports, but only at the cost of a lower 
standard of living. Apart from any cli- 
matic or other natural factors affecting 
the productivity of agriculture, only an 
industrial-commercial economy could 
have supported a population of 46,000,- 
000 persons at the level enjoyed by resi- 
dents of the United Kingdom in a land 
space slightly less than that of Wyoming. 
The best comparison is with any of our 
great metropolitan areas, especially New 
York, but with the significant difference 
that New York has a hinterland to and 
from which goods may move without 
currency, exchange, and tariff impedi- 
ments. The world is the British hinter- 
land, with all that is thereby implied. 
And just as it is vital to New York, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, or San Francisco that the 
rest of the United States be prosperous, 
it is vital to the United Kingdom that 
the world market in which such a large 
portion of national output must be sold 
remain prosperous. Considered in this 
manner, the British concern which at 
times approaches apprehension over in- 
ternational economic stability can be 
understood. The stress placed by British 
economists and by official spokesmen on 
the need for an international under- 
standing or agreement to pursue full em- 
ployment policies is indicative of the 
thought being given to the possible ef- 
fects of a business recession, particularly 
in the United States, on Britain’s ability 


to maintain the scale of exports essentig] 
to support a level of imports dictated by 
its own domestic full-employment pro. 
gram. 

Attention was recently drawn to these 
views by the British economist, R. FP. 
Harrod, writing in the New York Times 
(Sunday) Magazine of December 1, 1946. 
After detailed exposition of the British 
economic position Professor Harrod con. 
cluded, “If we link our fortunes more 
closely with the United States, can we 
have confidence that the Americans ywij]] 
have the same anxiety and be prepared 
to take measures to prevent unemploy- 
ment at home, even at the sacrifice of 
certain prejudices? Or shall we be 
dragged down into the vortex of their de- 
pression?” The implications of this 
statement are better appreciated when 
it is realized that Professor Harrod has 
been one of the more optimistic British 
economists and a strong advocate of in- 
ternational economic cooperation. 

Recognition of these anxieties (which, 
it may be noted, are not confined to the 
United Kingdom) and the trade policies 
they may encourage was given in the 
President’s Economic Report to Congress 
on January 8. In his message President 
Truman stated: 

Many countries fear economic depression 
in the United States as a threat to their own 
stability. If faced with the alternatives of 
smaller trade and economic insulation on the 
one hand or close relations with an unstable 
American economy on the other, many might 
prefer some insulation as the lesser evil 

In preference to either of these alterna- 
tives, these countries would choose closer 
relations with a stable American economy 
operating at high levels. They have already 
begun to cooperate toward achieving these 
related goals: Economic stability and expan- 
sion of world trade 

If we fail to do our part in putting inter- 
national economic relations on a healthier 
basis, it is quite likely that some other coun- 
tries will feel compelled to increase their 
own controls. Such a development would 
tend to break the world into trading blocs 
and could have profound effects upon world 
politics and the prospects for creating an en- 
during peace 

The reasons for the keen interest of 
the United Kingdom in American eco- 
nomic prosperity and stability will be 
explored further in discussing the export 
program. These, however, are the key 
factors which, together with the British 
desire for an orderly reconversion and 
reconstruction of the war-dislocated na- 
tional economy, prompt the current im- 
port policy. Inasmuch as the basic pur- 
pose of this policy is the protection of the 
balance of payments, it may be expected 
that until such a time as there is rea- 
sonable assurance that stable equilibrium 
has been achieved this policy will be re- 
tained, although the form may from 
time to time be modified. 

At present this import policy, which 
should not be confused with the more 
comprehensive and longer-range com- 
mercial policy, is made effective by a 
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combination of bulk purchasing and im- 
port licensing. Both are directed toward 
insuring not only that the right amount 
put also that the right type of goods 
flow into the United Kingdom. Obvi- 
ously, the definition of what constitutes 
the “right” amount and the “right” type 
involves a certain amount of arbitrary 
decision on the part of the duly consti- 
tuted control officials. 

The test applied has, therefore, been 
one of “essentiality” to the national in- 
terest and welfare, with the burden of 
proof placed on the prospective importer 
to demonstrate that the commodity and 
amount he desires to import is essential. 
In the instance of most foods and major 
raw materials the problem is eliminated 
by the expedient of concentrating all 
oversea purchases in the hands of specific 
governmental agencies, with rationing 
and allocation systems insuring that the 
goods move in equitable fashion to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Not only is it contended in justifica- 
tion of this method that purchases of 
vitally needed items can be made more 


MILLION & 


Volume and Value of Net Imports Into the United Kingdom 


[Quarterly basis] 


Class and group 


Food, drink, and tobacco 
Grain and flour 
Meat 
Dairy produce 
Fresh fruit and vegetables 
robacco . . 
Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 
Iron ore and scrap 
Nonferrous metalliferous ores, ete 
Wood and timber 
Raw cotton and cotton waste 
Kaw and waste wool and woolen rags 


Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins, and gums 
Undressed hides and skins 
Rubber 


Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
Iron and steel and manufactures 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures 
Machinery 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors 
Oils, fats, and resins, manufactured 


lotal net imports, all classes 
Source: Board of Trade Journal 
economically but also that through long- 


term contracts both buyer and seller are 
protected against market fluctuations. 
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Declared 
value 1946, aaa . ena aasiersts 
third 
quarter 1945 
(£000,000) year 


Index numbers of volume (1938= 100) 


1945 1946 1946 1946 
fourth tirst second | third 
quarter) quarter quarter quarter 


157.1 60 5l 64 70 68 
22. 2 | 45 16 4 44 
38. 1 74 63 77 89 92 
31.5 na) 37 70 71 76 
18. 2 19 17 36 26 60 
9.0 105 SY 110 139 70 
88. 2 60 66 64 74 73 
5.6 60 67 89 115 116 
5.4 69 58 69 64 75 
14. 2 39 55 32 28 47 
9.3 76 70 55 82 55 
10. 2 70 64 87 70 79 
11.5 62 65 79 85 64 
3.6 10 218 163 147 67 
10.5 48 63 56 215 249 
63. 8 62 38 50 | 64 
2.6 22 14 22 30 36 
14. 1 4() 26 32 53 132 
3.4 | 44 16 32 30 34 
3.7 76 44 54 71 49 
20. 3 144 93 125 107 114 
315.7 | 62 53 63 69 70 


Bulk buying or state trading has, of 
course, many other far-reaching impli- 
cations which can only be suggested here. 
The question of the continuation or ex- 
tension of such arrangements in any- 
thing like their present form will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most difficult and 
important to face the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. 

Commodities other than those im- 
ported directly by official agencies are 
dealt with under the import licensing 
system. In some instances because of 
the nature of the demand for the prod- 
uct it has been found possible to permit 
entry under an open general license, and 
as rapidly as the situation warrants 
other commodities may be added. Man- 
ufactured goods are for the most part 
subject to individual licenses, but even 
here there is a difference in treatment, 
with goods listed under the token import 
system permitted entry within a strictly 
limited percentage of the value of im- 
ports of like goods in a prewar period 
without reference to essentiality or do- 
mestic production.. Commodities and 
articles not listed must conform to the 
so-called programming, meeting not 
only the basic test of essentiality but 
also of nonavailability from domestic 
sources. The amounts permitted thereby 
may vary widely as between items and 
time periods, with additional imports of 
items on the token list allowed over and 
above the percentage established under 
the scheme according to current require- 
ments. 

The effect of these policies has been 
to give British producers an added 
measure of protection against foreign 
competition. In some respects, how- 
ever, the protection is more illusory 


For further discussion of the token im- 
port system, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
Nov. 9, and Dec. 28, 1946 
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At the postwar port of London. 


than real, particularly in view of the 
relatively rigid price control and pro- 
duction specifications imposed. More- 
over, without some slight temporary pro- 
tection against strong competition, vari- 
ous British manufacturers handicapped 
by shortages of materials, labor, and 
facilities from attaining peak production 
would be placed at a grave disadvan- 
tage. The chief danger to foreign sup- 
pliers who normally might have a mar- 
ket in the United Kingdom would be in 
a long perpetuation of this condition 
and the loss of contacts. That the Brit- 
ish Government is well aware of these 
possibilities was recently shown by a 
formal statement of the President of the 
Board of Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps, in 
which he warned British manufacturers 
that they “must realize that they cannot 
rely on protection for their products by 
import restrictions continuing longer 
than is necessary for balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons.” 


Import Patterns 


The import pattern of a country re- 
flects the nature of that country’s own 
economy. Thus, the influence of the 
predominantly industrial character of 
the British economy was apparent in the 
classification of 46 percent of imports in 
1936-38 as food, drink, and tobacco, 27 
percent as raw materials and semimanu- 
factured goods, and 25.5 percent as arti- 
cles wholly or mainly manufactured. 
Moreover, the practice of classifying 
commodities by stage of fabrication or 
processing rather than use leads to some 


6 


distortion and understatement of the 
relative importance of materials, espe- 
cially if the commodities are in effect in- 
dustrial raw materials but are classified 
as “articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured.’ 

On the basis of third-quarter (1946) 
statistics it is found that the commodity 
distribution of imports is approximately 
the same now as in 1936-38, with food, 
drink, and tobacco composing nearly 50 
percent and raw materials or semimanu- 
factures 28 percent of the net imports. 
The relative importance of specific com- 
modity groups has, however, been mate- 
rially changed. Two groups of the 
manufactured-goods class—nonferrous 
metals including manufactures thereof, 
and oils, fats, and manufac- 
tured—together represented nearly 54 
percent of all imports in this class and 10 
percent of total net imports for the third 
quarter, compared with 36 percent and 
9 percent, respectively, in 1938. These 
two groups plus electrical goods were, in 
fact, the only manufactured items whose 
volume exceeded that of 1938—with oils, 


resins, 


*The industrial concentration is also 
shown by the fact that immediately before 
the war the share of the national income 
derived directly or indirectly from agricul- 
tural activity probably did not exceed 5 per- 
cent on the average. The gross output of the 
factory trades was normally in the ratio of 
10 or 12 to 1 for agricultural output. 

®The December figures, which are the 
latest available as this survey goes to press, 
show a similar distribution, with food, 
drink, and tobacco accounting for 50 percent 
and raw materials or semimanufactures 25.7 
percent 


fats, and resins comprising the only 
group consistently above the 1938 base, 
largely because the chief constituent of 
the group is refined petroleum in its 
various forms. 

The pace at which imports, in terms 
of both value and volume, have moved 
since late 1945 is brought out in the table 
on page 5. The most amazing aspect of 
import behavior is not that specific com- 
modities have advanced rather sharply 
and now stand at a reasonably high vol- 
ume, but rather that so many commod- 
ities have lagged and remain at a low 
level. This condition should not be at- 
tributed solely to the restrictive effects 
of the import policy previously described, 
although unquestionably such measures 
have been significant factors. Shortages 
on the supply side have certainly con- 
tributed materially to this result, both in 
the instance of raw materials and of 
manufactured goods. 

The surprisingly low volume of ma- 
chinery imports illustrates both influ- 
ences at work. Through controls the au- 
thorities have been able to exclude for 
the most part household, luxury, and 
service machinery as against the more 
favored productive machines employed 
in agriculture or industry. Neverthe- 
less, machinery imports might easily have 
been substantially greater had not scar- 
cities intervened. 

The chart presented on page 5 graph- 
ically emphasizes three major features of 
current import behavior. It is, first of 
all, quite evident that, in value terms, 
imports have exceeded the 1938 monthly 
average in every month except one since 
October 1945. Inasmuch as import vol- 
ume is still approximately 30 percent be- 
low prewar levels, higher prices must be 
adjudged solely responsible for this re- 
sult. The second feature, the upward 
trend, is likewise attributable, but only 
in part, to rising prices, as indicated by 
the advance of the import price index 
from 197 in September 1945 to 212 a year 
later. Over the same period there was 
an increase in the volume index from 62 
to 70. The third, and perhaps most no- 
ticeable feature, the almost regular fluc- 
tuations, is less easily explained. Sea- 
sonal factors unquestionably accounted 
for some of the shifts, but not for all. 
Although heavy receipts of a few high- 
value commodities could create a sharp 
rise, it is doubtful whether this influence 
would follow such a regular course month 
to month. 

There is good reason to believe that 
within each cycle there were independ- 
ent forces contributing to the alternat- 
ing swings, and that many of these arose 
out of, or were closely related to, the 
process of reconversion throughout the 
world. Thus, removal of temporary pro- 
duction and transportation bottlenecks, 
which in any one month delayed deliv- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Britain’s Tobacco Position— 
War and Postwar Oversea Trade 


By ANNA H. Carrot, Foodstuffs Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce (Based on Consular Reports by Roy 1. KIMMEL) 


HE UNITED KINGDOM has always 

been the world’s greatest importer 
of tobacco. The Government’s primary 
interest in the commodity is its signifi- 
cance as a producer of revenue—tobacco 
contributing approximately one-eighth 
of the total revenues of the United King- 
dom. Since tobacco is not grown in the 
country, requirements for use in manu- 
facture must be obtained from foreign 
as well as Empire sources. 

During the 1920’s and the 1930’s, leaf- 
tobacco imports into the United King- 
dom rose steadily, reaching record levels 
in the 5-year period before World War 
Il. Of total leaf-tobacco arrivals, about 
4 percent were reexported, and perhaps 
another 10 percent held in bond for 
future use. The remaining 86 percent 
was channeled into the manufacture of 
tobacco products in the United Kingdom. 





U. S. the Chief Supplier 


Throughout the years, the United 
States has been the most important 
source of leaf-tobacco supply to the 
United Kingdom. The one exception was 
the year 1940, when the highest per- 
centage of total entries came from 
British Empire countries. 

Until the system of imperial prefer- 
ence was established in 1919, United 
States tobacco represented approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the United King- 
dom’s leaf imports. Tariff concessions 
granted to Empire countries under im- 
perial preference, however, made it pos- 
sible for them to compete with United 
States tobacco in the British markets, 
and a substantial expansion of tobacco 
production in some Empire countries fol- 
lowed. This trend was stimulated by 
further reductions in customs duties in 
1925 which gave Empire producers a 25 
percent tariff advantage over United 
States tobacco. As a result of imperial 
preference, the United States’ share of 
the British tobacco market gradually 
declined. 

As British tobacco consumption ex- 
panded just before the war, the volume 
of United States leaf required rose sub- 
stantially. During the period preceding 
the years 1937 and 1938—a year when our 
leaf exports to the United Kingdom were 
at a record high—the United States’ 
share of the United Kingdom market had 
declined to 75 percent, compared with 23 
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percent from Empire countries and 2 
percent from other countries. Owing to 
the preferential tariff of 2 shillings a 
pound, Empire countries had made a 
slow but steady gain in their tobacco ex- 
port trade with the United Kingdom. 

British prewar imports of foreign 
tobaccos other than from the United 
States consisted chiefly of cigar leaf from 
the Netherlands Indies and aromatic 
cigarette leaf from the Mediterranean 
countries. 


Wartime Changes 


In 1939 drastic changes were made in 
the United Kingdom’s system of import- 
ing tobacco. Previously, the tobacco im- 
port trade was handled by leaf merchants 
and the larger manufacturers. Some of 
the more important British companies 
maintained their own organizations in 
tobacco-producing countries; some sent 
representatives to the world tobacco auc- 
tions each year; others purchased sup- 
plies through merchants or agents in the 
country of origin. Conversely, United 
States and Empire tobacco interests were 
represented in London either by individ- 
uals or by Government officials. 

The tobacco trade of the United King- 
dom was free from governmental restric- 
tions relating to the use of foreign ex- 
change and to the volume of imports. 
The chief concern of the Government was 
to safeguard its interests in tobacco as 
a source of revenue, and to enforce cer- 
tain regulations regarding the manufac- 
ture, distribution, and quality of tobacco 
products. 

To a certain extent the Government 
acted also as a warehouseman for the 
industry, since neither the merchants nor 
the manufacturers maintained storage 
facilities. Stocks were held in bond by 
the port authority concerned, and manu- 
facturers withdrew only working supplies 
at one time. 

Normal import trends of the United 
Kingdom were disrupted by the war, how- 
ever. With the commencement of hos- 
tilities, the British Government imme- 
diately took measures to regulate all im- 
ports of tobacco and to control its use 
within the United Kingdom. For the 
first few months tobacco matters were 
handled by the Board of Trade, but early 
in 1940 a Tobacco Control was established 
asaseparate agency. Itdetermined how 


much tobacco could be imported, or with- 
drawn from reserve stocks, and estab- 
lished a system of allocations to domestic 
manufacturers based on their consump- 
tion from April 1939 to May 1940. 


U.S. Tobacco Affected 


One of the first steps taken by the 
British Government was to restrict im- 
ports of United States leaf in order to 
use dollar exchange for more essential 
war materials. With more than a 2-year 
tobacco supply on hand in 1939, the Gov- 
ernment decided to manage for a time by 
drawing upon this reserve and by ex- 
panding imports of Empire leaf. Sup- 
plies from the United States were cur- 
tailed, at first by restrictions on the use 
of dollar exchange, and later by an em- 
bargo which cut off all shipments of 
United States tobacco for a short time. 

Although this absolute restriction soon 
gave way to a system of import licenses, 
relatively small amounts of United States 
tobacco were imported by the United 
Kingdom until the lend-lease program 
started in 1941. At that time the British 
Government became the sole purchaser 
of United States leaf for United Kingdom 
consumption. 

Under the new system, a requirements 
program for United States tobacco was 
worked out in June or July of each year 
by the Tobacco Control, in consultation 
with the trade. Quantities desired were 
discussed with the United States author- 
ities, and amounts to be shipped agreed 
upon. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion made all purchases in the United 
States on behalf of the United Kingdom, 
using British commercial organizations 
located in the United States to make the 
actual purchases. Representatives of 
major British manufacturing concerns 
acted as agents for both the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the United King- 
dom Government. This procedure con- 
tinued throughout the war period, al- 
though imports of tobacco for nonmili- 
tary use went off lend-lease in 1943. 

This system of Government buying of 
United States tobacco was not without 
advantages to the United Kingdom man- 
ufacturer. In prewar years, the larger 
companies had to advance the capital for 
at least a 2-year supply of leaf, and pay 
storage and insurance charges for the 
period it was held in bond. Under the 








wartime practice, the British Govern- 
ment made the initial expenditure in- 
stead of the manufacturer. 


Turkish Tobacco Agreement 


In the early part of the war period 
there was brisk buying from both Tur- 
key and Greece for political reasons. 
Greece soon went out of the picture as 
a source of aromatic-leaf supply. In 
1940, however, Britain made an agree- 
ment with Turkey to take at least 2,000,- 
000 pounds of Turkish tobacco annually 
for a period of 20 years. 

Following the earlier heavy purchase 
of aromatic tobacco, United Kingdom 
imports of this leaf averaged about 
5,000 000 pounds annually throughout 
the remainder of the war period, al- 
though the volume fluctuated consider- 
ably from year to year. 


Further Import Control 


Defense regulations also were used by 
the Government to control imports of 
tobacco into East Africa and other over- 
sea territories under the direct admin- 
istration of the United Kinglom. Ex- 
ports to these areas were restricted or 


prohibited altogether, although their 


tobacco requirements were taken into 
account and in some measure provided 
for by the Tobacco Control and the Brit- 
ish Food Mission in Washington. De- 
liveries depended to a large degree on 
shipping space available and on the rel- 
ative importance of tobacco to other ma- 
terials considered essential for war pur- 
poses. 





Internal Controls 


Although the Government exercised 
direct control over the distribution of 
leaf tobacco in the United Kingdom, the 
Controller relied to a considerable degree 
upon the cooperation of the trade to 
make his program workable. Allocations 
of leaf to manufacturers were based on 
the simple formula of a fixed percentage 
of consumption for the index year 
1939-40. 

Mechanics of distribution were carried 
out through the two tobacco pools (light 
and dark) set up and operated by a com- 
mittee of the trade. All tobacco stocks 
were placed at the disposal of these 
pools, without regard to original owner- 
ship, and were distributed to manufac- 
turers as directed by the Tobacco Con- 
trol. In practice, the six or more larger 
manufacturing concerns were the con- 
tributing members of the pools, and 
smaller companies the beneficiaries. 
The pool for light tobacco has handled 
the distribution of all United States leaf, 
beginning with stocks on hand in 1939 
and continuing through the 1945 crop 
This pool's affairs were to be wound up 
by January 1, 1947 


Empire War Trade Fostered 


United Kingdom trade with Empire 
tobacco producers remained in private 
hands throughout the war period, al- 
though under close supervision of the 
Tobacco Control. By placing importers 
of Empire leaf under the _ licensing 
scheme an equitable distribution of Em- 
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A considerable portion of the tobacco used by Britain comes in at the port of London—of 
which the King George V Dock is here shown 
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pire tobacco among United Kingdom 
manufacturers was assured, and the im. 
port of grades unsuitable for British 
consumption was prevented. 

Everything possible was done by the 
Tobacco Controller to obtain greater 
supplies of Empire leaf. After deter. 
mining from consultations with Londop 
representatives of the Empire producing 
countries about how much tobacco could 
ve exported to the United Kingdom, jm. 
port licenses were issued to British map. 
ufacturers, or their brokers, in accord. 
ance with previous consumption. Pre. 
vious consumption rules, however, were 
less strictly applied when imports of 
Empire tobacco were under consider. 
ation. 

Private enterprise was allowed prac. 
tically a free hand in Empire trade ang 
was encouraged to bring in as much to. 
bacco as possible. The proportion of 
imports from tobacco-producing Empire 
countries mounted to about a third of 
the total, although the volume did not 
reach the 1938 level at any time during 
the war. No problems of currency con. 
trol existed. Adjustments of. sterling 
balances between the United Kingdom 
and the Empire countries were post- 
poned until after the war. Commercia! 
accounts were settled through ordinary 
banking channels. 

Although the principle of preference 
for Empire tobacco was an important as- 
pect of Government policy in prewa! 
years, increases in customs duties from 
1939 to 1943 reduced the customs ad- 
vantage of Empire countries from 2 
percent to only 4.35 percent. The cash 
value of the preference also was reduced 
during the war from 2s. !2d. (42 cents 
to ls. 6d. (31 cents) 


Potent Effect of Lend-Lease 


When the lend-lease program began 
to operate in 1941, large-scale imports of 
United States tobacco were resumed 
And with a favorable shipping situation 
plus lend-lease operations, favoring such 
imports after the close of 1942, the 
United States regained its prewar posi- 
tion in the British market. The role of 
the British Government as sole pu'- 
chaser of United States leaf drove mer- 
chants and manufacturers out of that 
field, although they continued to do busi- 
ness with Empire producers. 

The average quantity of United States 
leaf imported during the war years, 1943 
excepted, was generally lower than the 
prewar figure. In 1945, however, al- 
rivals of United States leaf tobacco 
reached a new level of 369,000,000 
pounds and accounted for nearly 84 per- 
cent of all leaf imported into the United 
Kingdom. Empire leaf represented only 
15.2 percent of the total. 

The bulk of United Kingdom imports 
of United States tobacco consists of the 
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flue-cured type. In recent years, im- 





any im- ports of other types have declined. Ac- 
British cording to United States trade data, ex- 
5 ports of other leaf types to the United 
> by the Kingdom in 1943 amounted to 4,900,000 
— pounds, decreasing to only 3,600,000 
r Geter: pounds in 1945. Of the non-fiue-cured 
London types, dark-fired Kentucky-Tennessee is 
rodtucing in greatest demand for United Kingdom 
on consumption. 
Pi Postwar Control Modified 
os a. The United Kingdom Government was 
es quick to modify its controls over the 
eee tobacco trade once the war had ended. 
a The Tobacco Control, as such, was dis- 
od prac. solved, although its essential powers were 
‘ade ang retained by the Tobacco Division of the 
nuch to- Board of Trade. 
rtion of Beginning with the 1946 crop, the Gov- 
. Empire ernment returned the business of im- 
third of porting United States tobacco to private 
did not hands. Under the system now in force 
e during the Government determines how much Courtesy Press Attaché, Turkish Embassy 
ncy con- dollar exchange the country can afford Some of this Turkish tobacco will doubtless find its destination in Great Britain. The scene 
Sterling for the purchase of United States leaf. is in one of the tobacco warehouses in Izmir. 
<ingdom The amount so earmarked is allocated 
mall among the various domestic manufac- eahennggaenamee einen sig eenivnariainninuny Supplying Countries. 1946 
we turers and import licenses are issued to Africa and other oversea territories un- 
ordinary cover the purchases authorized. Within der direct administration of the United Up to the first of November 1946, 
oil the limits of the dollars available to him, Kingdom has been removed. The United United Kingdom imports from the 
ye the individual manufacturer can buy Kingdom allocates a certain amount of United States were running well ahead 
prewar where he likes and at whatever price he dollar exchange to each of these terri- of the corresponding period in 1945. Out 
es te cares to pay. Tobacco merchants are tories, and the Governor must decide of a total of 332,000,000 pounds of to- 
oms ad- not included in the dollar-exchange dis- what dollar imports are most important bacco arriving in the United Kingdom 
from % tribution, although they may be desig- to the colony’s welfare. in the first 10 months of 1946, United 
rhe cash nated by manufacturers as their agents. For the most part, the British tobacco States leaf accounted for 280,000,000 
reduced The Board of Trade uses the power to trade is well satisfied with the handling pounds. Although the percentage of 
2 cents issue import licenses mainly as a device of Government control during the war, United States tobacco was a little higher 
to regulate the use of dollar exchange. and also with the degree to which the than for the corresponding period in 
Importers of Empire tobacco now oper- tobacco business has been restored to 1945, imports from Africa may have 
Lease ate under an unlimited license system private enterprise. The necessity for changed the proportion by the end of 
which enables individual merchants or exchange control is recognized. Com- 1946. 
n began manufacturers to import as much as they plaint is heard occasionally, however, Of the Empire tobacco-producing 
iports of require, within reasonable limits. The that Government purchases of aromatic countries, Southern Rhodesia and Can- 
bearet: Government is not likely to exercise any tobacco for political reasons compel the ada are principal United Kingdom 
ituation restrictive control over importers so long trade to use this leaf in face of a strong sources for flue-cured leaf, although in 
ing such as there is no attempt to monopolize the public preference for the flue-cured much smaller volume than is the United 
942, the market at the expense of competitors. class of leaf. States. British India and Nyasaland 
far posi- also are supplying countries. United 
e role of United Ningdom Imports of Leaf Tobacco, 1935-46 Kingdom imports of leaf tobacco (all 
ole pur- in snititian tea types) from Empire sources in 1945 fell 
ove mer: : a below the 1940-44 average of 61,600,000 
of that rote) Other pounds. In the January-October period 
or all” States |Rhodesia land. | India’ | C898 rehire | foreign of 1946, total entries reached 48,700,000 
cians ices pounds. 
-d States 93 ” — i aa ‘i - = ‘a Reportedly, Empire interests would 
ars, 1943 193 270.9 213.5 15.0 13. 13.7 9 2.4 5.6 like to see a partial restoration, at least, 
than the mee 27 208. 3 14.5 13 19.2 rab 4 68 95 sree ; j afere 
1938 44.9 ONG. 7 18.8 13.4 32. 6 16.1 82.9 5.3 of the 25 percent imperial preference. 
ver, al sy eed i =? re: ap ae ep a4 i 4 No indication that such a step is con- 
tobacco . ‘- s templated has come from official sources, 
9,000,000 1941 137 04 08 20 28 2 3 3 2 } however. In view of the loan agreement 
215. 4 120. 4 19.8 12.9 26.0 2 21. ( é 
y 84 per- 1043 ol ae oy +e - ry ap *° and the international discussion relat- 
e United ae. 22.9 180 12.6 15.0 8.9 43. 6 6.0 ing to trade and employment, it would 
ited only eG i. " yea Bes wie sibs : pe i: be extremely difficult for the United 
aa ti anna ae). ae +? (ae = re ~} 3 Kingdom to give assurance of this na- 
imports : ture to the Empire countries at this time. 
ts of the SOURCE: Trade and Na Accou (Continued on p. 38) 
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EADERS of American industry, labor, 
and Government, in addressing the 
eleventh annual Chicago World Trade 
Conference on February 17, expressed 
the firm belief that expansion of world 
trade and removal of artificial trade 
barriers is vital to economic well-being 
both in the United States and abroad. 

Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman, the principal speaker, ad- 
dressed the noon luncheon session on 
“The Middle West and World Trade.” 

At the dinner meeting, Dr. Barclay 
Acheson, director of International Edi- 
tions of the Reader’s Digest, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., delivered an address on busi- 
ness statesmanship under the title “First 
Person Singular,” and John L. McCaf- 
frey, president of the International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, spoke on “World 
Trade.” 

The other speakers were: John Abbink, 
chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council and president of Business Pub- 
lishers International Corp., New York 


icago Conference 


By GrorGE C, Payne, Acting Director, Chicago Regional Office, Depart. 


ment of Commerce 


City; Arthur B. Foye, president of the 
Far East-America Council of Commerce 
and Industry, New York City; Marion H. 
Hedges, research director for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (A. F. L.), Washington, D. C.; Wayne 
A. Johnston, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, Chicago; A. B. Sparboe, 
president of the Overseas Division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; and Clair 
Wilcox, director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Policy, Department of 
State. 

At least 1,500 exporters, importers, and 
others interested in world trade—a rec- 
ord number—from all parts of the United 
States, from Canada, and as far away as 
India and Australia, participated in the 
conference. 

Sponsored jointly by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry and 
the Export Managers Club of Chicago, 
the conference has developed from a 
small meeting of a few hundred local 
businessmen in 1935 into an annual event 





Dynamic success achieved by the Chicago World Trade Conference is due largely to these men 
Seated are the Conference officials (left to right): C. C. Coldren, treasurer; Harry Salinger, 


chairman; Charles I. Horowitz, vice chairman, and V. D. Seaman, secretary 


Standing are 


A. W. Roberts, W. H. Stanley, E. E. Baird, C. N. King, F. L. Marshall, C. M. Wynne, G. C 


Whipple, and J. R. Fagan 


10 


All are prominent international-trade leaders 


of international significance. It is now 
regarded as one of the most important 
foreign-trade meetings in the country. 
Harry Salinger, vice president in 
charge of foreign banking, First Nationa] 
Bank of Chicago, is conference chairman. 
Charles I. Horowitz, export manager of 
the Gibson Refrigerator Co., Chicago, is 
vice chairman; and V. D. Seaman, man- 
ager, Foreign Commerce Department. 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, is secretary of the conference, 


World Trade, Two-Way Street 


Our imports as well as our exports must 
be increased. This was the thought put 
forth by most of the conference speakers, 

According to Secretary Harriman, in- 
creased exports are needed to serve our 
own interest in maintaining present levy- 
els of production, as well as to serve the 
needs of the world. At the same time, 
imports must be expanded to service the 
reconstruction loans and our investments 
abroad and to make possible our contin- 
ued exports. 

Or, as A. B. Sparboe put it, imports are 
the sine qua non of exports—which he 
translated “if you wanna export, you 
gotta import.” 

“We have got to learn,” Mr. Sparboe 
declared, “that the best insurance against 
a serious depression after the postwar 
demands of our domestic market are met 
is to have as many potential foreign cus- 
tomers as possible on our books, other- 
wise we shall become buried beneath our 
own production. The more we ex- 
port without accepting something in re- 
turn, the more we cheat ourselves, and 
the longer we must work to provide our 
own necessities, to say nothing about 
draining our own natural resources.” 

John L. McCaffrey stated the same 
thought in these words: “We do not have 
to buy and sell with the same individual, 
or even with the same nation, but by 
some means—either direct or round- 
about—we must buy as well as sell, or 
foreign trade becomes a one-way, dead- 
end street, and a short street at that.” 

Wayne A. Johnston emphasized that 
“we must export money and technical 
knowledge as well as foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials, and manufactured goods. We 
must buy in return. We must do that 
which will build up our customers to 
a well-rounded economic whole—not 
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merely that which will keep them eter- 
nally dependent upon us.” 


World Trade Gives Stability 


Secretary Harriman reported that “in 
1946 we exported $15,000,000,000 in goods 
and services. This figure includes gifts 
through UNRRA and private sources to- 
taling $3,500,000,000 and also the sale 
of about $1,500,000,000 of surplus prop- 
erty abroad. Last year foreign countries 
supplied us with goods valued at $5,000,- 
000,000 and services of $2,000,000,000, 
making a total of $7,000,000,000.” 

Though our exports may be only 6 or 7 
percent of total production, they are 
vital in terms of specific products and 
particular areas of the country, accord- 
ing to Secretary Harriman. 

By way of example, he cited our war- 
time strides in agricultural production. 
“It was a great achievement of our ag- 
riculture that production could be in- 
creased by some 20 percent with fewer 
hands. Unless we can find markets 
abroad for some of our basic agricultural 
commodities, there will have to be a sub- 
stantial reduction in our production, and 
thus a reduced demand within our coun- 
try for our manufactured goods and a 
consequent lowering of the standard of 
living all around.” 

He added that the same principle holds 
true in regard to industrial production. 


To Create Dollars Abroad 


Though certain South American coun- 
tries accumulated dollar balances dur- 
ing the war, the rest of the world has 
no such favorable position, Secretary 
Harriman pointed out. Therefore, he 
said, during the reconstruction period, 
to a considerable degree it will be through 
loans already arranged for and through 
loans to be made by the International 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank that 
foreign countries can buy from us. 

Speakers representing both industry 
and Government emphasized that we 
cannot have a really extensive foreign 
trade unless we buy from other nations 
as well as sell to them. 

“We have had expensive lessons in the 
futility of trying to support our foreign 
trade by foreign loans, while erecting or 
continuing tariff barriers which made 
payment to us in goods and services im- 
possible,” Mr. McCaffrey said. “Our 
nation’s lead in the development of new 
industrial products is so great that for 
Many years to come American exports 
probably will be limited chiefly by the 
amount of dollar exchange available to 
foreign buyers. Therefore, our national 
well-being will be increased by importing 
freely the things which we do not pro- 
duce and more of the goods and services 
which we can buy more cheaply than we 
can produce them.” 
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At Chicago’s recent World Trade Conference, Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman and 
Harry Salinger, the Conference chairman, view with optimism the outlook for freer and 
more ample international commerce. 


Pan-American Trade 


Immediate, special attention to oppor- 
tunities for trading with our hemispheric 
neighbors in Latin America was urged by 
Wayne A. Johnston: 

“It is high time we here in the United 
States took stock of our Latin American 
trade relations. In terms of our experi- 
ence to date, I think it can be demon- 
strated: first, that Latin America is the 
United States’ immediate economic fron- 
tier; second, that our trade is essential to 
Latin America’s future development and 
expansion; third, that trade expansion 
with Latin America can and will go far 
beyond any simple exchange of goods and 
friendships; fourth, that the favorable 
influence of such trade will reach far into 
our economy, as well, and benefit many 
who do not realize their interest in it; 
fifth, that our competitors in Europe and 
elsewhere are realizing the value of Latin 
American trade; sixth, that immediate 
action is essential if we are to retain our 
up-to-now preferred position; seventh, 
to protect our interest, it is vital that 
our export managers should have suffi- 
cient production allotted them—and 
right away—for the immediate and 
pressing needs of our Latin American 
trade.” 

Mr. Johnston again stressed the dual 
aspect of trade—buying and selling: “To 
buy our goods Latin America must be 
able to acquire our dollars to the full 
extent required by the volume of trade 
to be attained. That can be done in 
three ways: first, by selling us goods and 


materials that can be produced eco- 
nomically in Latin America and be 
profitably or beneficially used by us; 
second, by selling us services, such as 
accommodations for our tourists and 
businessmen traveling in Latin America; 
third, by borrowing our credit.” 

The first way is the best, in Mr. 
Johnston’s opinion. 


Trade With Far East Urged 


The opportunity—and the challenge— 
offered to American traders in the Far 
East were described by Mr. Foye. 
“Never before,” in his opinion, “has it 
been so essential that American business 
as a whole present a united front if it 
expects to secure and maintain a strong 
foothold in the Orient. 

“The peoples of the Far East and India 
are awakening,” Mr. Foye said. “They 
are becoming more alert to the possibili- 
ties of improving their living standards 
by the application of modern science 
and technology. If we help them achieve 
this goal, the result may well be an ex- 
pansion of American trade with the 
Orient far dwarfing all precious totals.” 

Though recognizing the problems now 
retarding trade with this area—political 
instability, war-caused destruction and 
economic dislocation, nationalism, and 
lack of purchasing power—Mr. Foye be- 
lieves that they can and should be over- 
come. “We will not always have a 
seller’s market,” he pointed out. “Our 
capital-goods industries, in particular, 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Indian Expansion Program 
Suggests Trade Opportunities 


Opportunities for American firms to 
participate in a plan for industrial ex- 
pansion in India are suggested by a re- 
cent announcement from Lucknow. 

The United Provinces Government is 
considering the establishment of fac- 
tories to manufacture fertilizer (from 
ammonium sulphate, nitrate, or urea), 
cement, food yeast, drugs and chemicals, 
paints and varnish, rayon, textiles, and 
byproducts of sugar. And inquiries are 
invited from firms or individuals who 
might be interested in supplying machin- 
ery, architectural designs, and techni- 
cal advice in connection with the pro- 
posed projects. 

Requests for further details snould be 
addressed to SD. S. S. Hasan, Industries 
Secretary to Government of United 
Provinces, Council House, Lucknow, 
India. 


Australian Group Seeks Buyer 
For Mother-of-Pearl Shell 


The American Consulate at Brisbane, 
Australia, has forwarded from _ the 
Queensland Island Industries Board a re- 
quest for assistance in obtaining a mar- 
ket for approximately 30 tons of mother- 
of-pear! shell. 

Since no further information concern- 
ing this trade opportunity has been fur- 
nished the Commercial] Intelligence Divi- 
sion, interested United States importers 
are asked to communicate directly with 
the Manager, Island Industries Board, 
Thursday Island, Queensland, Australia. 


Market for Gas Appliances 
Opens in Colombia 


Establishment in Colombia of a com- 
pany to sell natural gas for home con- 
sumption opens a new market to United 
States manufacturers and suppliers of 
domestic gas ranges, refrigeration equip- 
ment, and water heaters. 

The firm, Companhia Colombiana de 
Gas, S.A. (World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared), plans to deliver the gas 
in 100-pound cylinders, and, as a means 


of developing its market, will distribute 
the necessary appliances. Consequently, 
it is anxious to contact manufacturers of 
gas-powered home equipment who would 
wish to appoint a distributor of their 
products in Colombia. 

Annual demand for stoves and refrig- 
erators is tentatively estimated at 5,000 
units each, and for water heaters, 2,000. 
in addition, accessories will be needed— 
pipe fittings, pressure regulators, valves, 
and copper tubing—as well as cylinders 
for delivery and storage of the gas. 

According to the American Embassy at 


ne 


f WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—\\e 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Bogota, no gas has been used in Colombia 
until now. Although a few stoves have 
already been installed, initiation of regu- 
lar gas delivery in Bogota is tentatively 
scheduled for June of this year, to be 
extended later to Barranquilla and Bu- 
caramanga. 

The company intends for the present to 
concentrate on developing the market in 
urban centers. However, it hopes in time 
to serve the whole country, since it is 
thought that a sizable demand could be 
built up in rural communities which have 
no access to electric current. 














Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 


concerning any projected business arrangements 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 


these firms 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (Jt is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received 


However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer t 


Automotive Vehicles: 11 

Barrels and Drums: 40 

Ceramics: 16, 20 

Chemicals; 2, 14, 30 

Clothing and Accessories: 3, 28, 31 

Construction Materials: 11 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 8, 41 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 1, 10, 11, 14 

Fancy Goods: 28 

Foodstuffs: 2, 5, 10, 15, 18 

Fowl (live): 24 

Furs and Skins: 17, 21 

General Merchandise: 12, 22 

Glass Products: 3 

Hardware; 10 

Household Furnishings and Equipment: 12 
14, 35 

Jewelry: 28, 39 

Leather and Leather Good 10, 12 

Lumber: 30, 32 


Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Machinery: 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 13, 14, 23, 25, 38, 42 

Metals and Minerals and Related Products 
7, 10, 20 

Novelties: 28 

Office Equipment and Supplie 10, 12 

Paints and Lacquers: 7, 10 

Paper and Paper Products: 2, 10 

Plastics; 7, 10, 12, 36 

Printing Equipment: 10 


Radios and Electronic Equipment: 10 
Refrigeration: 1, 11 
Seeds: 19 


Smokers’ Supplies: 39 

Stone: 9 

Surgical Equipment: 34 
Textiles: 3, 6, 7, 10, 12, 33, 37 
Tools: 10 

Toys: 26, 27, 28 

Twine and Rope: 40 

Venetian Blinds: 14 
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American firms which are interested in 
this trade opportunity should write to 
Compafiia Colombiana de Gas, S. A.. 
Calle 14, No. 6-10, Bogota. 


Wanted by Iraq Firm: 
Supplier of Cardboard Boxes 


A firm in Iraq, Abdul Khadar Basha- 
yan, seeks contact with American con- 
cerns which would be interested in mak- 
ing to spec fications a quantity of fancy 
cardboard boxes, cellophane sheets, thin 
strips, lining paper, and leaflets, to be 
used for packing dates. General speci- 
fications are as follows: 


Boxes (to be triangular in shape)—5,000 
each of the following four sizes: 6, 10, 13, 
and 15 inches, each side. 

Cellophane Sheets—1,000,000 each of four 
sizes and colors. 

Thin Strips—100,000. 

Lining Paper—-25,000 sheets each of four 
sizes. 

Leaflets—5,000 each of four sizes. 


One set each of complete specifications 
and samples of cellophane sheets, thin 
strips, lining paper, and leaflets are 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

It is understood that the foregoing. is 
a trial order, and that larger orders will 
follow in the event the Iraq company 
can make favorable connections in this 
instance. 

United States firms which desire to 
follow up this trade opportunity should 
write direct to Abdul Khadar Bashayan, 
Basra, Iraq. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Belgium—Gustave Staar, representing 
Usines Gustave Staar, 62-€4 Rue Vander- 
stichelen, Brussels, is interested in obtain- 
ing exclusive representation in Belgium for 
a prominent make of electrical refrigerator 
and laundry machine, as well as agencies for 
other electrical appliances. Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 18, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: Hotel New Yorker, Eighth Ave- 
nue and 34th Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Hartford, Milford (Conn.), 
Rochester (N. Y.), Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Fort Wayne, Scuth Bend, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

2. Brazil—Julio de Gouveia, representing 
R. Belinky & Cia., 65 Rua Formosa and 399 
Rua Itacoloni, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
wood pulp, chemicals, machinery, and hops 
Scheduled to arrive March 1, via New York 
City, for a 5 weeks’ visit. U. S. address: 
c/o E. Meer & Co., Inc., 318 West 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Washington, and Detroit 

3. Brazil—J. S. Peliks, representing Estab- 
lishments Canada S/A, Avenida Rio Branco 
138, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in obtaining 
exclusive distributon for manufacturers of 
tertiles (woolen, rayon, and cotton); glass- 
ware; exclusive beach wear; outStanding, na- 
tionally advertised foundation garments; 
and knitwear. Scheduled to arrive February 
17 for a 2 weeks’ visit. Since Mr. Peliks’ stay 
here is so limited, interested United States 
firms are advised to write direct to his com- 
pany in Rio de Janeiro. 

4. Brazi!—-Paulo de Abreu Ribeiro, repre- 
Senting Ribeiro Parada S/A, Rua Helvetia 
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Importers Take Note 


United States importers and firms planning 
to enter the import business are urged to reg- 
ister with the U. S. Department of Commerce 
in order to keep themselves informed of de- 
velopments of interest in their field. Applica- 
tions forms (Form 57A) are obtainable from 
the Field Offices of the Department. 

Registration is not a prerequisite to partici- 
pation in import trade or to qualify for the 
services of the Department. Registrants are, 
however, added to the Department’s “Import- 
er’s Index” mailing list, and, in addition to any 
unusual announcements relating to import 
trade, will receive the “Foreign Commerce 
News Letter” issued by the Department’s Field 
Offices, summarizing all important develop- 
ments in world trade. Furthermore, regis- 
trants establish their identity in Government as 
foreign traders, and the background submitted 
to The Department of Commerce is useful in 
suggesting specific services in appropriate 
cases, 

All information furnished is held in confi- 
dence. 








957, Sao Paulo, is interested in contacting 
firms with which orders for paper-making 
machinery have been placed. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of February, via New York 
City, for a visit of 30 days. U.S. address: 
c/o Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Flint, Saginaw, New York, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

5. Cuba—Agustin Prado, Jr., representing 
Prado Hnos., S. en C., 316 San Ignacio Street, 
Habana, is interested in purchasing: rice. 
Scheduled to arrive February 23, via New 
Orleans, for a visit of 15 days. U.S. address: 
Producers Rice Mills, Inc., Stuttgart, Ark. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Little Rock, and 
other cities as may be necessary. 

6. Egypt—Elie E. Dabbah, representing 
Mesrieh & Dabbah and Jenil J. Mesrieh, both 
87 Sharia El Azhar, Cairo, is interested in 
cotton, silk, and rayon yarns and piece goods; 
woolen gabardines, tropical worsteds, and 
tertile machinery. He is now in the United 
States for 6 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Abraham M. Habert, 2108 66th Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Itinerary: New York City. 

7. Egypt.—Emil Hemmo, representing Tak- 
vorian, Marcarian & Co., Midan S:ukel Kanto 
(Mourky), Cairo, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining representations for paints and 
lacquers, woolen and cotton piece goods, ny- 
lons, plastic sheets, and tin plate. He is now 
in the United States for a brief period. U.S. 
address: Hotel McAlpin, 34th Street and 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. England—J. Schmeidler, representing 
Camden Chemical Co., Ltd., Northington 
House, Northington Street, London, W. C. 1, 
is interested in obtaining representations 
for manufacturers of pharmaceuticals and 
drugs. Scheduled to arrive March 20, via 
New York City, and remaining until April 
9. U.S. address: The Gotham, Fifth Avenue 
and 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City. 

9. Finland—Lt. Gen. U. Sarlin, represent- 
ing Suomen Kiviteollisuus Oy., Rahapa- 
jankatu 1, Helsinki, is interested in purchas- 
ing granite-quarry machinery, and in con- 
tacting buyers of Finnish granite, and he de- 
sires to visit typical American’ granite 
quarries. Scheduled to arrive March 10, via 
New York City, for a 2 months’ visit. U.S. 


address: c/o Finnish Consulate General, 53 
Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Barre, and quarries in North Carolina 
and Georgia. 

10. India—Hiten Chaudhury and Dara 
Sidhwa, representing Govindram Bros., Ltd., 
139 Medow Street, Bombay, are interested in 
obtaining representation and sales distribu- 
tion in India for the following goods: Ma- 
chine-tool and machine-shop equipment, 
hand tools (all types), hardware, offset and 
litho-printing machines, electrical equip- 
ment and accessories (including domestic ap- 
pliances), electronic equipment, radios, all 
types of paper (including printing and writ- 
ing), office equipment, textiles, and machin- 
ery for manufacturing tin cans. They also 
wish to contact American manufacturers 
who might be interested in a cooperative ar- 
rangement for expansion in India of such 
industries as artificial leather, pencil manu- 
facturing, plastics, tin-can manufacturing 
and printing, paints and lacquer, mica grind- 
ing, and projects for the utilization of cane- 
sugar and vegetable-oil byproducts. Messrs. 
Chaudhury and Sidhwa are now in the United 
States until the end of March. U.S. address: 
c/o Orvis Bros. Co., 14 Wall Street, New York, 
Ni. Se ; 

11. Lebanon—Brahim Sursock, represent- 
ing The National Trading Corporation, P. O. 
Box 11, Sursock Bldg., Beirut, is interested in 
building materials, electric appliances, re- 
frigerators, and motorcars. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 15, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2to3 months. U.S. address: c/o Lebanese 
Consulate General, 121-East 69th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

12. Netherlands—E. Gosschalk, represent- 
ing Fa. Herman Gosschalk, 379 Prinsengracht, 
Amsterdam, C., is interested in representing 
manufacturers of tooth brushes, combs, scis- 
sors, cutlery, sponges, chamois leather, lead 
pencils, alarm clocks, adhesive tape, plastics, 
plastic sheet for curtains, and other material 
for curtains, such as marquisette. Mr. Goss- 
chalk is now in the United States for an in- 
definite period. U.S. address: Hotel Lincoln, 
Room 1326, 44th to 45th Streets at Eighth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

13. Norway—Paul Martens, representing 
Ditley Martens A/S, Rosenkrantzgaten 3, 
Bergen, is interested in purchasing complete 
machinery for production of bread, crackers, 
biscuits, and other baked goods, as well as 
oil burners for bakery ovens. Mr. Martens 
is now in the United States for 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Mrs. E. Hoyen, 636 72d 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 11, 1947.) 

14. Uruguay—Fred Decker, representing 
Martino, S. A., BME. Mitre, 1410/14, Monte- 
video, is interested in purchasing and obtain- 
ing representations for electrical household 
appliances, tableware, kitchen utensils and 
appliances, battery wind chargers, venetian 
blinds, and industrial chemicals. Mr. Decker 
is now in the United States until March 10. 
U.S. address: Hotel Vanderbilt, 34th and Park 
Streets, New York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 


Import Opportunities 


15. China—New Era Industries, 587 Fu 
Shing Road (Central), Shanghai, has for ex- 
port Manchurian soybeans for shipment out 
of Chinwangtao 

16. Denmark—Frits Johansen & Co., 
Mitchellsgade 2, Copenhagen, offers artistic 
hand-painted ceramic products for export. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Materials for Manufacture of Foot- 
and-Mouth Vaccine: Importation Au- 
thorized.—The importation into Argen- 
tina of “lingual epithelium” (affected 
tongue sections) for the manufacture of 
foot-and-mouth vaccine by all labora- 
tories engaged in its preparation has 
been authorized, according to a press 
release of the Argentine Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, on January 25, 1947. This ma- 
terial must be obtained from animals 
experimentally inoculated with foot-and- 
mouth virus out of strains obtained in 
Argentina. The importation is subject 
to the condition that each lot be intro- 
duced in adequate containers, specifying 
the type of virus used and the certifica- 
tion of the sanitary authorities of the 
country of origin, legalized by the Ar- 
gentine consul, that it is “lingual epi- 
thelium” with foot-and-mouth disease, 
taken from animals slaughtered under 
official veterinary inspection, and that 
the inoculation of the foot-and-mouth 
virus was effected also under veterinary 
control. All lots of “lingual epithelium” 
which are introduced will be put in safe- 
keeping until the pertinent organisms 
demonstrate that they may properly be 
used for the ends for which they were 
destined, and that they are not Carriers 
of other diseases. 

By this same resolution, the General 
Bureau of Livestock is authorized to sus- 
pend the importation of lots of “lingual 
epitheliums” when they consider the ob- 
tention of said material as being defec- 
tive, or that the established requisites 
have not been complied with. 

Importation of Wood Pulp Permit- 
ted.—Wood pulp now can be imported 
into Argentina without restriction and 
without prior import permit. Wood pulp 
for paper manufacturing has been ex- 
cluded from the Argentine import quota 
list, as of January 11, 1947, according to 
the Central Bank of that country. 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Educational Material: Ex- 
empted from Import Duty and Tazes.— 
The exemption from import duties and 
taxes in Bolivia for textbooks of any for- 
mat, which was established by a Supreme 
decree of March 6, 1942, has been ex- 
tended to various educational material 
by a decree of the Government Junta of 
November 29, 1946, published in the press 
on January 12, 1947. The material now 
exempted includes books or pamphlets 
on music destined for teaching use, 
atlases, charts, maps, geographic or 
topographic plans, sketches, geographic 
or celestial globes, alphabet books, molds, 
patterns, and anatomical sections and 
pictures used in teaching. 








The Cover Picture 





British Port 


The scene at a busy British port de- 
picted on our cover this week is designed 
to call attention to the first in a series of 
articles under the general heading “Brit- 
ain’s Current Problems in Foreign-Trade 
Reconstruction.” This first article, be- 
ginning on page 3, is concerned with 
“Import Pressures and Requirements” 
of the United Kingdom. We regard 
these articles as among the most timely 
and significant that we have published in 
recent months. 











British East 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Customs Tariffs Maintain 
Wartime Rates in British East Africa — 
Increased customs import duties and 
surcharges originally imposed as tem- 
porary wartime measures in the British 
East African territories, which had been 
due to expire at the beginning of 1947, 
have been generally maintained in re- 
vised customs import tariff schedules re- 
cently authorized by separate legislative 
measures enacted in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. 

As before, the customs tariffs of 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika remain 
identical, and with some exceptions the 
former rates of duty and customs sur- 
charges continue to be applicable in these 
territories. In Zanzibar, wartime im- 
port-duty surcharges have been abol- 
ished, but the former rates generally 
have been maintained by incorporating 
most surcharges in the schedule of basic 
customs duties. In addition, a tem- 
porary development duty, valid until 
December 31, 1947, has been imposed in 
Zanzibar on rice, manufactured tobacco, 
cigars, cheroots, 
and snuff. 


cigarillos, cigarettes, 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Oils: Import Duty Reduced 
Temporarily.—Olive and other edible 
oils have been declared articles of prime 
necessity in Chile and the import duty 
thereon reduced from 0.90 to 0.60 gold 
peso per gross kilogram, by decree NO. 
132 of the Ministry of Finance, effective 
for 6 months from the date of its publica- 
tion in the Diario Oficial of January 15, 
1947. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consolidated Commodity Tar— 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 78, 
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dated September 30, 1946, announced 
that, in accordance with revised regula- 
tions governing the consolidated com- 
modity tax, the Customs, acting on be- 
half of the Ministry of Finance, would 
collect this tax on 13 categories of im- 
ported goods. 

The consolidated commodity tax is ap- 
plicable to both imported and domestic 
products at the same rates. It is com- 
puted in the case of imports on the basis 
of Customs valuation, and in the case of 
domestic products as nearly as possible 
on the value of the goods immediately 
after completion of the productive 
process. 

ecause the regulations governing the 
tax do not specify by import tariff num- 
ber the precise import items to which the 
tax applies, the American Consulate 
General, Shanghai, obtained from the 
Appraising Commissioner of the Shang- 
hai Customhouse a list of items provi- 
sionally designated by the Shanghai Cus- 
toms as subject to the tax. The follow- 
ing list, with items identified by Chinese 
import tariff number, is slightly modified, 
because of recent changes which are 
mentioned hereafter, from that obtained 
from the Shanghai Customs authorities: 


Ad valorem 


Chinese 
Import rate 
Tariff No Item percent 
(1) ROLLED ToBaAcco 
421 Cigars 100 
420 Cigarettes 100 
422 Chewing tobacco 100 
(part) | 
424 Tobacco, prepared 100 
(2) Curep Tosacco LEAF 
423 Tobacco leaf 30 
425 f Tobacco stalk . 30 
(part) { 
(3) FOREIGN WINES AND BEER 
403 Champagne and any other 
wine so labeled 100 
404 Other sparkling wines 100 
405 Still wines, red or white, ex- 


clusively the produce of the 
natural fermentation of 
grapes (not including vins 


de liqueur) 100 
406 Port wine 100 
407 Marsala 100 
408 Vins de liqueur other than 


Port and Marsala (viz., Ma- 
deira, Malaga, sherry, etc.)- 100 


409 Vermouth, byrrh, and quin- 

quina 100 
410 Vermouth in bulk 100 
411 Sake ; 100 
412 Ale, beer, porter, stout, cider, 


perry, and similar ferment- 
ed spirituous liquors made 


of fruits and berries 100 
413 Brandy and cognac wan SOU 
414 Whisky _ 100 
415 Gin : .-. 100 
416 Rum ‘ ‘ = 100 
417 Liqueurs os tae 100 
419 Wines and all other alcoholic 

or spirituous liquors, or 

beverages, n. 0. p. f- .. 100 


(4) MATCHES 


651 Matches, wood, safety, or 
sulphide of phosphorus- -- 20 
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Chinese Relief Vessels To Be 
Operated by Recently Organ- 
ized Company 


The China Relief Service, a new steamship- 
management company, was formed in Decem- 
ber 1946, to operate all CNRRA (China 
National Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration) vessels plying Chinese coastal and 
river routes, says a despatch from the American 
Consulate General, Shanghai. Of the 77 stock- 
holders in the new enterprise, all are Chinese 
steamship owners or operators. Primarily 
responsible for the delivery and transshipment 
of relief supplies, the company may also accept 
commercial cargoes when space is available. 
Although not owning any vessels itself, there is 
a possibility that the company may acquire a 
part of the CNRRA tonnage to be managed by 
it—thus prolonging its existence, as under 
present plans the China Relief Service is to 
exist only so long as CNRRA is in operation. 

With its shares valued at CN$10,000 each, 
total subscription in the new organization 
amounts to CN$600,000,000 (equivalent to 
about US$50,000 at the official exchange rate 
of CN$12,000 to US$1 established February 
17, 1947). The largest single stockholder, the 
Government-owned China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Co., owns 11,915 shares, represent- 
ing about 20 percent of the total. Seven of the 
leading private Chinese shipping companies 
control approximately 37 percent of the total 
investment. Included among these are the 
well-known privately owned Ming Sung Indus- 
trial Co., Ltd., the San Peh Steam Navigation 
Co., the Dah Tung Jen Kee Navigation Co., and 
the Chung Hsing Steamship Co., Ltd. The 
remaining 43 percent of the company’s stock is 
in the hands of 69 smaller privately owned 
shipping companies. 

Details with respect to the number and type 
of vessels to be managed by the company, as 
well as routes and sailings, remain to be worked 
out, the report concludes. 








Chinese Ad valorem 
Import rate 
Tariff No Item percent 


(5) SuGaR 


397 Sugar (sucrose), white and 
brown_- . — — 25 
399 Sugar, cube and loaf ‘ 25 
400 Sugar candy be ; ine ae 
401 Saccharine ° _ 25 
(6) COTTON YARN 
"5 
mm | Cotton yarn, grey and gassed- 5 
(part) | 
3 Cotton yarn waste... ----- 5 
(part) { , 
(7) WHEAT FLOUR 
357 Flour, wheat-_--- = ats 2% 
(8) CEMENT 
618 Cement, as hydraulic, as port- 
land aie sokaie aaeetn 15 
(9) TEA 
333 Tea eee asa ick nglicar sear ciede ‘Shane 
(10) LEATHER AND SKINS 
(FuRS) AND WOOLEN YARN 
AND PRODUCTS 
563 Leather, belting_ nes 
564 Leather, sole___-_-_- nism ae 
565 eee; Sis Cr ie nectenngec’ Se 
567 (0) Skins (furs), dressed and/or 
NS wciemitcinnn Sion wtieeciéigts “Se 
114 ) Woolen yarn, for hand knit- 
(pare) { . CBR incnccencccs ene 15 
116 Woolen knitted tissue, pure 
Ee ee ee 


Chinese Ad valorem 
Import rate 
Tariff No. Item percent 
117 Bunting, not over 46cm. wide. 15 
118 Camlets, not over 82cm. wide. 15 

119 Woolen piece goods for techni- 

cal purposes, pure or mixed, 

such as roller cloths, paper- 

mill blanketing, etc_______- 15 
120 Woolen velvets, plushes, and 

all other pile cloths, pure 

OF ii hick oc candeaanes 15 
121 Woolen waterproof cloth, rub- 

bered, pure or mixed____-__- 15 
122 Woolen piece goods, pure or 

MII, DS Oi Di Bsc ncemens 15 
123 Woolen felt and felt sheath- 

ING As veers es ae 
124 Woolen blankets and travel- 

ing rugs, pure or mixed___ 15 
126 (a) Felt hats and caps___-_-___- 15 


127 ] Woolen clothing and articles 
of personal wear knitted by 


(pars) | pL ee ee 15 
128 | Woolen goods and mixtures 
(part) { knitted by machine______- 15 
(11) (See following text) 
(12) BEVERAGES 
331 Sirups and juices, fruit._____ 20 
418 Waters, table, aerated and 
MTN a ess sic agen seoiabir ass 20 
(13) Tomer ARTICLES 
NP WOM en ace ce 45 
See CR aa caeee oo eaas 45 
PaCe pOWGO Se cece 45 
Ot a a 45 
Baris: G00R.. jo. nk 45 
655 Pi Sher hills cilia cacetecta 45 
© ON eis ec 45 
ae RSE ae a ee eae 45 
Eyebrow pencils____-..._.-_- 45 





Included among the beverages are cer- 
tain soft drinks and mineral waters of 
which cola and similar essences are in- 
gredients, and which are classified under 
import tariff No. 418. Cola concentrate 
and sirup, and similar beverage bases 
apparently, however, are not subject to 
the tax. The Guide to the Import Tariff 
and Classification of Returns, published 
by the Chinese Maritime Customs, indi- 
cates that they are classified under im- 
port tariff Nos. 332 or 541. 

In accordance with Shanghai Customs 
Notification No. 105, December 26, 1946, 
face cream, perfumed glycerin, talcum 
powder, florida water, and toilet soap, 
previously included in item (13), ceased 
to be subject to the consolidated com- 
mcdity tax, as from December 21, 1946. 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 112 
further informed the public of other re- 
visions in the regulations governing the 
consolidated commodity tax. Provisions 
that other types of sugar, tea, and toilet 
articles than those listed above might 
be subject to the tax, if so designated by 
the Ministry of Finance, were eliminated, 
Joss paper and other sacrificial paper, 
originally included as item (11) in the 
foregoing list, were also dropped. Added 
to the regulations was a clause stating 
that “‘in the event of tax-paid commodi- 
ties being exported, a refund of the tax 
paid shall be made.” 

The revised trade-control regulations, 
announced November 17, 1946, restrict 
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or prohibit the import of many of the 
afore-mentioned commodities. Imports 
of perfumery and cosmetics, tea, and 
skins (furs) are prohibited entirely, 
while rolled tobacco and foreign wines 
and beer are included in those commod- 
ities the import of which is temporarily 
suspended. The full text of the Revised 
Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations 
appeared in the January 4 issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Treatment of “Pre-Zero” Commit- 
ments by Trade-Control Authorities.— 
The Chinese licensing authorities have 
in most cases interpreted “aboard a com- 
mon carrier” to mean “placed upon a 
means of public transportation such as 
a truck, train, or steamship moving 
toward port of shipment,” according to 
information received from the American 
Consulate General, Shanghai. Some im- 
porters have been denied permits for 
“pre-zero” shipments that had actually 
moved forward prior to November 17, 
1946, but refusals have usually been due 
to the fact that goods shipped were on 
previous restrictive lists such as plastics, 
fountain pens, cosmetics, et cetera. 

Foreign exchange has been refused for 
many of these items since March 1946, 
and this offered clear indication, said 


the Consulate General, that the Chinese_ 


authorities frowned upon import of these 
so-called nonessential items. 

In order to circumvent Chinese regula- 
tions and to import commodities of a 
luxury nature, many importers pur- 
chased goods with free funds bought on 
the black market. When such imports 
arrived in Shanghai after November 17, 
the Chinese trade-control authorities 
have refused the “pre-zero” applications 
covering these items. Several cases have 
been rejected, appealed, and again re- 
jected. The Consulate General has been 
endeavoring to assist the American ex- 
porters in these instances, but the Chi- 
nese authorities are not willing to ap- 
prove applications for such commodities 
as plastics, fountain pens, cosmetics, et 
cetera. No doubt in many cases the 
goods will have to be reexported to other 
destinations. 

Contracts made prior to November 17, 
1946, but not en route at that date, the 
Consulate General stated, will not be per- 
mitted entry into China unless the im- 
port permit is approved prior to ship- 
ment, even though no exchange is 
required. 

All shipments to China after November 
17 must be covered by import permit 
issued by the Chinese licensing authori- 
ties prior to the finalizing of the con- 
tract. No doubt this regulation will 
work severe hardships, the Consulate 
General stated, on both importers and 
exporters, as the importer in applying 
for an import permit must state for each 
commodity the c. i. f. cost to the licens- 
ing division. Approval of license appli- 
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cations takes from 2 weeks to more than 
1 month. Price quotations will greatly 
vary, with the result that new applica- 
tions must be submitted to the licensing 
authorities. 

Moreover, licensing authorities have 
not as yet established quotas on goods in 
schedule II, and as most of these items 
are also in critically short supply in the 
United States, the Chinese will probably 
be unable to obtain such goods which are 
subject to export license by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Consulate Gen- 
eral (Shanghai) has so informed the 
Chinese authorities and has been assured 
that when licensing machinery is prop- 
erly organized the quotas will be set up 
well in advance of the quarter in which 
the goods are to be imported. 








Marine Architects and Engi- 
neers To Meet in Washington 
in May 


The National Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers is preparing to hold its 
first postwar spring meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on May 23 and 24. This meeting will 
be featured by a dinner on Friday, May 23, at 
which many notable statesmen and legislators 
are expected to be guests of the Society. 

Items of particular interest to members will 
be trips to the Naval Experimental Station at 
Anacostia, to the David W. Taylor Model Basin 
a Carterock, Md., and a special visit on Satur- 
day, May 24, to inspect the technical facilities 
at Annapolis, Md., the home of the Naval Acad 
emy, with all visitors being welcomed to watch 
the various sports events between the Army 
and Navy, which are scheduled at Annapolis 
on that date. 

The Society expects a considerable turn-out 
for the dinner on the night of May 23, which 
will be held at the Statler Hotel and, contrary 
to the customary procedure for the annual 
meeting, members will be permitted to bring 
visitors to the dinner. Pertinent addresses fol- 
lowing will deal with the over-all problems of 
naval and merchant-ship design, construction, 
and continuance of operation, as they affect the 
national economy of the United States. 








Export Subsidy and Import Surcharge 
Abolished.—The 100-percent export sub- 
sidy which had been instituted on Febru- 
ary 6, 1947, was abolished on February 
16, according to Central Bank of China 
circular letter No. 81 of that date. Con- 
currently the 50-percent ad valorem im- 
port surcharge which had also been im- 
posed with effect on February 6 was also 
abolished, and the official rate of ¢x- 
change was readjusted to CN$12,000 to 
US$1. 

Aircraft and Aircraft Parts Reclassi- 
fied by Trade-Control Authorities —Air- 
craft and aircraft parts have been trans- 
ferred by the Board for the Temporary 
Regulation of Imports to schedule I of 
the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations, according to a telegram 
dated February 15, 1947, from the Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Shanghai. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated February 17, 1947) 


The Costa Rican Congress reconvened 
in extraordinary session on February 4, 
1947, with the budget for 1947 as the first 
and most important item on the agenda. 
The late presentation derives from the 
fact that the administrative fiscal sys. 
tem, which was reorganized last Septem- 
ber, required the establishment of new 
procedures. The budget, as submitted 
and referred to committee, consists of a 
regular budget, which it is proposed shal] 
be balanced at 88,652,421 colones, and an 
extraordinary public-works budget of 
7,069,500 colones, for which Congress, 
should it assent, would either have to 
provide tax revenue or approve deficit 
financing. This procedure serves to 
clarify the general fiscal picture and to 
indicate the probable deficit, should cer- 
tain public works be undertaken during 
the current year. 

Government revenues during January 
were unofficially reported to amount to 
6,899,070 colones, of which 2,618,040 were 
derived from customs. This was con- 
siderably in excess of the revenue figure 
of 4,700,000 colones for the corresponding 
month in 1946. , 

On February 11 the Congress passed 
a monetary law establishing the gold 
parity of the colon at 0.158267 grams of 
fine gold, the parity which was an- 
nounced for Costa Rica by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund December 18, 
1946. 

The annual report of the National 
Insurance Bank for 1946 shows that it 
underwrote insurance in the amount of 
424,696,402 colones during the past year. 
The major components were: fire insur- 
ance 149,400,000; life, 30,800,000; rein- 
surance, 50,000,000. Total indemnities 
paid exceeded 2,500,000 colones. 

United States currency and _ dollar 
drafts are being quoted on the street at 
present at an average of 5.98 colones, buy- 
ing, and 6.01 colones, selling. The con- 
trolled rates, established last December, 
remain at the buying and selling levels 
respectively of 5.60 and 5.67 colones per 
United States dollar. 

The foreign-exchange situation con- 
tinues stringent, and the backlog of ap- 
plications for United States dollar ex- 
change totaled well over $5,000,000 in 
early February, according to unofficial 
reports, as compared with $4,000,000 the 
month previous. Owing to the fact that 
some American exporters have been ac- 
cepting deposit of colones against docu- 
ment while awaiting the grant of ex- 
change for payment, it is estimated that 
possibly a third of pending exchange ap- 
plications are for payment of goods al- 
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ready cleared through customs, while the 
remainder covers principally merchan- 
dise in transit or already in customs 
awaiting clearance and a small percent- 
age of applications for noncommercial 
exchange. At the moment, incoming 
drafts for collection appear to be exceed- 
ing commercial remittances in a ratio 
of over 3 to 1. Importers are becoming 
increasingly concerned over the situa- 
tion, and, at a recent wholesalers’ meet- 
ing the advisability of cancellation of 
some orders was discussed in the light 
of the worsening exchange situation. 

Gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
of the Issue Department of the National 
Bank of Costa Rica stood at $2,700,000 
on December 31, 1946, as compared with 
$2,500,000 at the end of November 1946; 
$4,190,000 at the end of August; and 
$7,700,000 at the end of December 1945. 

As a result of a meeting between offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Government with 
managements of air lines in Costa Rica, 
it was decided late in January that pro- 
ceeds of the tax of 2 colones established 
on each air-line ticket will be applied to 
maintenance and inspection of existing 
airports and construction of new ones at 
points not now served within the coun- 
try. It has been announced that 103,573 
passengers and 8,200,000 pounds of cargo 
were transported by air in Costa Rica 
during 1946. 

The transportation of merchandise 
from the port of Limon to the capital 
has been experiencing some days of de- 
lay during recent weeks, owing to the 
lack of sufficient freight cars. This has 
been the cause for sharp criticism, be- 
cause, even after some goods are cleared 
at the port, they do not arrive in the 
nands of the merchants until several 
weeks later. 

Wholesale quotations leveled off during 
January after a continued rising trend 
throughout 1946. The index of 219.61 
was 2.8 points below the December one 
of 222.40 which was the peak during the 
past year. The cost-of-living index, 
however, did not yet reflect the check in 
the wholesale index and it advanced by 
5.8 points from 216.60 at the year-end 
to 222.44 at the end of January. 

The Coffee Exchange Office has given 
a revised estimate of 42,500,000 to 45,- 
000,000 kilograms for the current (1946- 
47) coffee crop. According to this 
estimate the present crop will be 22 to 
30 percent larger than that of last year 
but 23 to 27 percent below that of 
1944-45. Unofficial estimates place the 
amount available for export at between 
266,800 and 283,475 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams each), as compared with 217,139 
bags exported in the preceding year. 
The extended dry season in 1946 delayed 
the maturing of the current coffee crop, 
and, up to the end of December, only 
slightly more than 25 percent of the esti- 
mated crop had been gathered. Coffee 
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exports amounted to 13,934 bags of 60 
kilograms net during December, with 
9,538 destined to the United States and 
the remainder to various trans-Atlantic 
points. The total was more than double 
the 6,573 bags shipped in December 1945. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cuba Grants Additional Subsidy on 
Imports of United States Rice—The 
Cuban Government by decree No. 3088, 
promulgated in the Official Gazette No. 4 
of January 20, 1947, has granted an addi- 
tional subsidy on rice imported from the 
United States. This is a direct cash sub- 
sidy of 65 cents per quintal (46 kilo- 
grams) on all types and varieties having 
no more than 50 percent broken grains, 
to be imported into Cuba before July 1, 
1947. This new subsidy is to be paid from 








Surplus Truck Sale in Canal 
Zone 


About 1,600 surplus used Army trucks are 
being offered for sale in the Canal Zone, the 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner announced several days ago. 

Additional vehicles are expected to be de- 
clared by the services during the next 60 days. 
The vehicles range from pick-ups to 5-ton dump 
trucks. Sales are made on either a fixed-price 
or negotiated basis, with allowances for condi- 
tion and depreciation. 

Appropriate discounts will be considered in 
those sales involving substantial numbers of 
vehicles. Condition of the trucks range from 
good to poor. 

Inquiries about the offerings and offers to 
purchase should be directed to Commodore Erl 
C. B. Gould, Central Field Commissioner, 
OFLC, P. O. Box 2003, Balboa, Canal Zone. 








the sugar differential fund established by 
decree No. 2905 of December 13, 1946; it 
is an outgrowth of OPA’s increase in 
United States millers’ ceilings on Novem- 
ber 18, 1946, and is in addition to the 
$1.52 subsidy established on October 19, 
1946, by decree No. 2497, on all United 
States rice imported into Cuba during the 
period October 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, 
bringing the total amount of current 
import subsidies on United States rice to 
$2.17 per quintal. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Exemptions from Customs 
Duties.—A provisional customs tariff list 
has been established for the first half 
of 1947, according to the Czechoslovak 
Economic Bulletin, published by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, of January 
16, 1947 


Under this list, certain categories of 
agricultural products such as grain, 
flour, cattle, meat, fats, oils, vegetables, 
fruit, and timber are basically free from 
customs duties. Such duties have, how- 
ever, been reimposed on sugar, potatoes, 
fine-quality table vegetables, and proc- 
essed vegetables (such as dried). 

Important industrial raw materials 
and semifinished products remain duty- 
free, including coal and ores, metals 
other than pig iron and crude lead and 
zinc, metal castings, raw hides, rubber, 
textile fibers for spinning, cooking and 
industrial salt, semifinished products for 
the metalworking and textile industries 
(except jute yarns), semifinished prod- 
ucts for the leather industry (depilated 
hides), artificial fertilizers, and a wide 
range of auxiliary chemical materials. 


{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
17, 1946, for a previous announcement. | 


Oo 
ype 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Résumé of Current Customs Sur- 
taxes.—The following supplementary im- 
port taxes on products entering Egyptian 
ports are currently imposed: 

Quay dues, 10 percent of import duty 
except on tobacco which is 3 milliemes 
per kilogram. 

Ad valorem duty, 7 percent, except on 
certain kinds of machinery, 1 percent. 

Municipal tax for general merchan- 
dise entering Alexandria, 114 percent on 
total amounts paid as import duty, ad 
valorem duty, and excise; at Suez, 3 per- 
cent; and at Port Said, 2 percent. One- 
eighth millieme per kilogram on tobacco 
is imposed at the three ports listed. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Clearing Agreement With 
Austrian Tobacco Monopoly Con- 
cluded.—A special clearing agreement 
was signed in Athens on July 31, 1946, 
between the Greek Government and 
representatives of the Austrian Tobacco 
Monopoly, according to a dispatch dated 
August 10, 1946, from the American Em- 
bassy, Athens. 

The agreement is of 1 year’s duration, 
beginning August 1, 1946, and ending 
July 31, 1947. It provides for the pur- 
chase of 2,000 metric tons of Greek leaf 
tobacco by the Austrian Tobacco Monop- 
oly in exchange for Austrian products 
including construction lumber, struc- 
tural iron and steel, agricultural imple- 
ments, newsprint, cigarette paper, tele- 
communication equipment, and thera- 
peutic serums. 

As an initial transaction under the 
agreement, the Austrian Monopoly pur- 
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chased 547 metric tons of Government- 
owned leaf tobacco valued at about 
£280,000. 

The clearing account in pounds ster- 
ling will be kept by the Bank of Greece. 
Any balance remaining in this account 
when the agreement expires will be set- 
tled in unrestricted sterling exchange. 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 


(Dated February 19, 1947) 


A 10-day quarantine starting January 
15 was placed by the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment on the Mexican border as a re- 
sult of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico, during which time no 
movement of persons or merchandise 
was permitted at that frontier. On 
January 24, the border was reopened, 
with passengers, baggage, and merchan- 
dise subject to inspection and fumiga- 
tion. Similar quarantine methods were 
put into effect at Guatemalan airports 
for passengers and baggage, arriving by 
air, originating in Mexico. 

At a meeting of delegates from Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Mexico, 
and Guatemala, to deal with methods for 
control of the locust plague prevailing 
in northern Nicaragua, the Guatemalan 
Government committed itself to provide 
$5,000 to an international cooperative 
fund to combat this plague. 

The shortage of wheat flour, which be- 
came critical during the latter part of 
the month of December, was greatly al- 
leviated by shipments of flour from the 
United States during the first half of 
January. Stocks in the country are now 
reported to be adequate for ordinary 
consumption. 

During the early part of January port 
facilities at Puerto Barrios became con- 
gested as a result of the large number of 
ships calling at that port. The resulting 
delay in the discharge of cargo from sub- 
sequent vessels caused a temporary em- 
bargo to be placed by the shipping com- 
panies on cargo from the ports of New 
York and New Orleans to Puerto Barrios. 
This condition had not been fully reme- 
died by the third week in February, since 
cargo moved from the port was causing 
a congestion in the customhouse in 
Guatemala City. Efforts were being 
made by the government to correct this 
condition as speedily as possible. 

The relative absence of labor unrest 
during the month of January was attrib- 
uted to the statement made public by the 
Ministry of Economy and Labor regard- 
ing the Government’s position in prohib- 
iting strikes. Also, the General Assembly 
of Deputies has been in special session to 
work on the Labor Code, which it ex- 
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pected to have approved in final form 
during the month of February. 

Wholesale and retail sales continued at 
high levels with an increased supply of 
spending money in the hands of the la- 
boring classes as a result of earnings from 
the coffee harvest. 

Banks reported that collections were 
being met promptly during January. 

The import and export totals for the 
year 1946 recently released by the Office 
of Statistics of the Guatemalan Custom- 
house showed total imports of 259,187 
metric tons valued at $36,201,000, and ex- 
ports at 653,900 metric tons valued at 
$36,678,000. Comparative figures for the 
year 1945 showed the value of imports 
at $23 349,000 and exports at $30,436,000. 











C. I. F. Quotations Desired in 
Burma, Ceylon, and India 


The desirability of quoting c.i.f. prices on all 
shipments to Burma has been reiterated in a 
communication from the United States Consu 
late-General in Rangoon. It is reported that 
difficulties are encountered by the Burmese 
importer in coping with quotations of f. 0. b. 
prices by the exporter in the United States, in 
view of the fact that Burmese sources are un 
able to fill in the necessary information with 
respect to freight and insurance rates for ship 
ments from the United States. 

C. i. f. quotations are also applicable to ship 
ments to Ceylon and India. It should be noted 
that dutiable values, used as the basis for the 
imposition of ad valorem import duties by the 
governments of these countries, are calculated 
in terms of ec. i. f. prices. 

Further details on import requirements and 
controls for particular areas may be obtained 
from the Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., or 
from any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce. 








Coffee exports for the period December 
1, 1946, to January 11, 1947, totaled 
128,681 bags of 60 kilograms each, of 
which 114,413 bags were exported to the 
United States. Exports for the corre- 
sponding period of 1945-46 totaled 29,250 
bags. Totals in port as of January 1} 
were reported as being 28,135 bags. 


a os 
Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 1946 


In 1946, Haiti enjoyed an excellent 
world demand for its agricultural prod- 
ucts, at rising prices, which resulted ‘in 
terms of monetary value) in the highest 
export balance since 1918-19, and, de- 
spite the political unrest which in- 
fluenced the economic situation, Haiti’s 
commercial and financial operations 
were relatively satisfactory. Both the 
foreign trade and Government receipts 
reached levels in 1946 seldom attained 


since the present methods of compiling 
statistics were established in 1916-17. 

In the 12 months of Haiti’s fiscal yeagy 
ended September 30, 1946, total foreign 
trade amounted in value to $38,745,000 
with exports accounting for $22,823,000 
and imports for $15,922,000, resulting ip 
an export balance of $6,901,000—a 15. 
percent increase over the comparatively 
high export balance achieved in the pre. 
ceding fiscal year. The unusually high 
prices paid for Haiti’s agricultural ex. 
port products, however, increased the 
export values without a commensurate 
increase in the export volume, and acty- 
ally represented a form of inflation. 
Coffee exports in 1945-46, for example, 
registered a slight increase in value over 
the preceding year, although the volume 
was smaller by 19 percent. 

Coffee, Bananas, sisal, cotton, handi- 
craft products, and raw sugar, in order 
of their importance, accounted for 85 
percent of the total value of Haiti’s ex. 
ports in 1946. It is interesting to note 
that export of handicraft products. a 
recent addition to the list of Haitian ex- 
ports, ranked ahead of raw sugar in 1946. 

While bananas, cotton, and _ sisal 
showed the greatest increases in export 
values in the fiscal year under review over 
those of the preceding year, coffee sti]] 
maintained its place as Haiti’s most im- 
portant export crop by a good margin, 
accounting for 33 percent of total export 
values, while banana exports, second in 
importance, accounted for 18 percent. 
The total value of exports of coffee in 
1945-46 was $7,630,000 for a volume of 
24,282 metric tons, as compared with 
$7,290,000 for 29,968 metric tons in 1944 
45. The harvest of the new coffee crop 
began late in August and _ progressed 
normally despite the uncertainty that 
prevailed pending the results of the nego- 
tiations concerning Government partici- 
pation in the Haitian coffee industry. 
The new coffee law, finally passed in De- 
cember 1946, is a combined tax and regu- 
latory measure which is to be adminis- 
tered by the newly established National 
Coffee Office. 

The banana industry again showed a 
healthy growth during 1945-46, the in- 
crease of $1,516,000 in value of bananas 
exported above the 1944-45 figure being 
the largest reported for any category of 
exports. Some 5,859,000 standard stems 
were exported, valued at $4,023,000, as 
compared with about 4,015,000 stems, 
valued at $2,507,000, exported in 1944-45. 

Cotton and sisal exports also showed 
substantial gains both in volume and 
value in 1945-46 as compared with the 
preceding year. Byproducts of the sisal 
industry achieved noteworthy expansion 
in the year under review, especially sisal 
shoe-and-slipper exports, a practically 
nonexistent business some 2 years ago. 
Also, during the year, a large dehydrating 
plant was established in Haiti engaged in 
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manufacturing products for export from 
sisal waste—such as Cattle feed and the 
like. 

Sugar, alone of Haiti's principal ex- 
port crops, failed to show an increase in 
value in its 1945-46 export trade, the 
higher unit price obtained being insuf- 
ficient to compensate for the relatively 
large decline in the volume of exports 
during the year under review. Some 
90.667 metric tons of raw sugar, valued 
at $1,675,000, shipped in 1945-46, repre- 
sented a 14-percent decrease in value 
from the 29,276 metric tons, valued at 
$1,949,000, shipped in 1944-45. De- 
creased production reflected in smaller 
exports was attributed to earlier drought 
conditions resulting in a smaller yield 
per acreage. 

Handicraft-products and essential-oils 
exports continued to show marked gains 
in 1945-46, of which higher exports of 
sisal shoes and slippers were the princi- 
pal contributors in the former industry, 
while larger exports of oil of vetiver ac- 
counted for most of the increase in the 
essential-oils industry. 

In 1946, Haitian exports were gradu- 
ally finding their way back into former 
trade channels, and, whereas during the 
war the United States imported the pre- 
ponderant portion of Haitian exports, in 
the fiscal year 1945-46 its share of the 
Haitian export trade was 62 percent as 
compared with 78 percent in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Shipments to Italy, 
Belgium, Norway, and Sweden were re- 
ported in the fiscal year under review, 
where none had been made to these 
countries in the preceding year. 

Haiti’s import trade in 1946 was 
severely affected by the low supply in 
world markets of its basic import items. 
Shortages of edible oils, laundry soap, 
flour, and textiles continued to plague 
Haitian economy throughout the year 
and tended to slow up wholesale and 
retail trade. 

Steps to control black-market activi- 
ties were reflected in two communiqués 
issued by the Haitian Secretary of Com- 
merce and Agriculture regulating the 
sale of cloth. 

The United States remained Haiti’s 
principal supplier, accounting for 86 per- 
cent of Haiti’s imports in 1945-46, as 
compared with 83 percent in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

Repercussions on Haiti's price struc- 
ture as a result of short supplies of im- 
ported goods are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: Dry goods in demand by the 
peasants rose 20 percent in price; soap, 
when available, 20 percent; butter, 20 
percent; meat, 10 percent. 

Government receipts during the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1946, were 
higher than those of any previous year 
except 1925-26 and 1927-28, amounting 
to $8,911,000, an increase of $533,000 over 
the receipts of 1944-45. Export duty col- 
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lections were slightly less than in the pre- 
ceding year, but receipts from import 
duties were substantially higher, while 
internal-revenue receipts again estab- 
lished an all-time high record with col- 
lections amounting to $2,176,000, a slight 
increase over the record set in 1944—45 
when collections amounted to $2,110,000. 

It is noteworthy that these achieve- 
ments were accomplished in a _ year 
marked by an early revolution, followed 
by months of administration under a 
temporary military government, until a 
President was inaugurated in August and 
a new cabinet was subsequently formed. 

Several important laws _ affecting 
Haiti’s commerce were enacted by the 
new Government during the latter part 








Proposed Hydroelectric Project 
on Uruguay River 


An Argentine-Uruguayan draft agreement 
for a hydroelectric project at Salto Grande on 
the Uruguay River was recently approved by 
the Uruguayan Council of Ministers. 

Supervision of planning and construction of 
the project will be in the hands of a Mixed 
Technical Commission which ultimately will be 
responsible to the two governments in matters 
of policy. 

In their order of priority the prospective uses 
of the waters are for domestic and sanitary 
purposes, navigation, energy production, and 
irrigation. The proposed work also would ex- 
tend the navigable course of the Uruguay River. 

While each nation agrees at the outset to pay 
50 percent of the construction and maintenance 
costs, a proportional reduction of assessments 
is provided when the average consumption is 
less than half of the potential. At any time 
after 4 years’ notice, Uruguay may reclaim its 
full share of the potential. 

The Uruguayan part of the development will 
cover an area estimated at some 15,000 hectares. 








of the year under review, including the 
1946 Constitution, made effective Decem- 
ber 23, 1946, replacing the 1932 Consti- 
tution which had been’ temporarily 
reinstated while the new document was 
being drafted. 

Four laws were passed, also, in Decem- 
ber 1946, governing Haiti’s commerce in 
bananas, coffee, sisal, and (of somewhat 
less interest) trade in corn, rice, and 
cotton. In general, it may be said that 
all four of these laws are in the nature 
of an excess-profits tax, opening up new 
sources of Government revenue, guaran- 
teeing a minimum price to the peasant 
producer, as well as controlling profits 
of speculator-exporters. 

For the first time in Haiti’s history, 
with unimportant exceptions, Haitian 
labor in 1946 demanded and obtained 
recognition by the Government. After 
the political revolution in January, the 
temporary military government issued 
a communiqué in February recognizing 
the right of labor to organize, and 23 
unions initially registered with the 


Haitian Government Department of 
Agriculture and Labor. A significant 
development was the organization of a 
Domestic Servants’ Union seeking to 
organize a group which is estimated to 
comprise more than half the total num- 
ber of wage and salary earners in Haiti. 

everal strikes occurred during the year, 
and the demands for higher wages were 
generally granted, although other de- 
mands restricting employers in the hiring 
of personnel, and similar matters, were 
not so successful. In October 1946, a 
Department of Labor was created, and 
the 1946-47 budget provided some $13,743 
for the maintenance of this service. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Italo-Swedish Trade and Pay- 
ments Agreement.—A new Swedish- 
Italian trade agreement in the form of 
a supplementary protocol, dated Novem- 
ber 30, 1946, to the Swedish-Italian 
trade and payments agreement of No- 
vember 24, 1945, was signed in Stock- 
holm on December 5, 1946, according 
to an announcement by the Swedish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The agreement of November 24, 1945, 
together with the protocol is to continue 
in force until December 1, 1947. The 
new agreement is to be submitted to the 
Swedish Riksdag for approval. 

The commodity lists of the new agree- 
ment (replacing those of the 1945 agree- 
ment) provide for total Swedish exports 
to Italy of approximately 107,000,000 
crowns, and for total imports from Italy 
of about 120,000,000 crowns. 

As heretofore, payments for goods 
listed in the agreement are to be ef- 
fected, in principle, through the Swed- 
ish-Italian clearing. Reciprocal trans- 
actions are allowed both inside and 
outside quota limits. 

Swedish exports to Italy provided for 
in the new agreement include the fol- 
lowing quotas, expressed in crown val- 
ues: Foodstuffs, 3,000,000; chemical 
products and mineral materials, 6,000,- 
000; machinery, apparatus, and instru- 
ments, 13,000,000; iron and steel, 9,000,- 
000; products of forest industry, 65,000,- 
000. Italian exports into Sweden (crown 
values) include: Foodstuffs, 21,000,000; 
chemical products and mineral mate- 
rials, 9,000,000; textiles, 65,000,000; ma- 
chinery, apparatus, and instruments, 
13,000,000. 

Swedish exports of certain commodi- 
ties such as viscous pulp and newsprint 
have been made dependent on imports 
of an equal value of Italian commodities, 
chiefly textile yarns, and fabrics of silk, 
rayon, and staple fiber. 

Payment for goods not enumerated in 
the agreement may be effected in free 
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foreign exchange, upon license for in- 
dividual transaction. 

Finishing-trade arrangements (lavor- 
azione su conto), with payment partly 
in raw materials and partly in free ex- 
change, outside the agreement quotas, 
are also subject to license for each indi- 
vidual transaction. 

Certain Colonial Products: Consump- 
tion Taxes Established or Increased; Im- 
port Duties Increased.—An Italian con- 
sumption tax on all imported or domestic 
cocoa and cocoa butter (except cocoa 
shells and husks intended for the extrac- 
tion of theobromine) was established at 
the rate of 20.000 lire per 100 kilograms, 
by decree No. 206 of October 14, 1946, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
October 16, 1946, and effective from pub- 
lication. 

The same decree levies (in addition to 
current customs duties) the aforemen- 
tioned consumption tax on products con- 
taining cocoa, in the proportion of kilo- 
grams indicated for each 100 kilograms 
of the product, as follows: 

Caramels, sweets, pastilles, other sugar 
products, biscuits, sugar-base confec- 
tions, 20; starches, flour and feculae, fla- 
vored, sweetened, dextrine-treated or 
otherwise prepared, for edible purposes, 
simply made palatable with cocoa, 5: and 
chocolate, 35. 

In addition, the decree increases gen- 
eral rates of import duty as follows (‘in 
lire per 100 kilograms net real weight, 
former rates in parentheses) : 

Cinnamon, 30,000 (960); cloves and 
clove stalks, 30,000 (960) ; black or white 
pepper, or Jamaica pepper, 20,000 (805): 
ginger roots, fresh or dried or in powder, 
even combined with pimento, 20,000 
(805); tea or mate, 40,000 (3,800); va- 
nilla, 50,000 (2,000) ; nutmegs with shell, 
20,000 (720) and unshelled, and mace, 
26,000 (1,180); amomums and carda- 
moms, 20,000 (700). 


Commercial Laws 


Monetary Revaluation Transferred to 
Capital Tazable at 25 Percent.—Limited 
companies that transfer to capital after 
August 30, 1946, credit items resulting 
from monetary revaluation of plant, 
carried out in accordance with decree 
No. 436 of May 27, 1946, are obligated to 
surrender 25 percent of amounts so 
transferred to the Italian Government, 
by decree No. 241, of September 13, 1946, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
October 28, 1946, effective on the day 
following publication. 

The decree provides for the payment 
of the tax within 60 days of the passing 
of the resolution to transfer the amount 
to capital. The companies are entitled 
to recoup themselves from the share- 
holders. If payment is not made within 
the given period, the amount due to the 
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State plus 10 percent interest is col- 
lected by a direct tax assessment. 

The tax may be paid by the surrender 
of shares instead of in cash. If this is 
done, bonus shares of the nominal value 
of the tax must be handed over, such 
shares being redeemable within a year 
against payment of their nominal value, 
plus interest of 5 percent annually. 

This decree is not applicable to credit 
items corresponding to revaluations in 
connection with the alinement of the 
lira (in 1936-37). 

A further decree is to lay down the 
rules and regulations for the applica- 
tion of this decree. 

[For the announcement on Monetary Re- 


valuation, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Of 
January 4, 1947, p. 20.| 








Post-Card Rate To Canada— 


2 Cents 


The postage rate for single post cards 
mailed from the United States to Canada 
is 2 cents. The United States Postal 
Bulletin of February 13, 1947, again 
calls attention to this fact. Although 
this rate has been in effect since Septem- 
ber 1, 1931, large numbers of post cards 
are still being sent with only | cent post- 
age prepaid to Canada. 

Upon receipt in Canada the addressee 
is required to pay double the deficiency. 
or 2 cents. which tends to create an un- 
favorable impression upon the addressee, 
who may, as a result, refuse to accept 
delivery. Loss of revenue to the United 
States Post Office Department also results 
from insufficient prepayment. 








Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION OF IMMIGRANTS 
DURING 1947 


The conditions for the admission of im- 
migrants into Mexico during 1947 were 
established by the Mexican Ministry of 
Interior (Secretaria de Gobernacion) in 
an order published in the Diario Ofic‘al 
of December 13, 1846. These conditions 
differ only in minor respects from those 
governing admission during 1946, as pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 31, 
1945, and summarized on pp. 45-46 of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 
22, 1945. 

Highlights of the 1947 conditions are 
as follows: 

Quotas: Nationals of Spain, the Philip- 
pines, and of the American countries, as well 
as of the dominions, possessions, and for- 
eign colonies located on the American Con- 
tinent, may be admitted in unlimited num- 


bers. Quotas of 1,000 are established fo! 
nationals of the following countries: Bel- 


gium, Denmark, France, Holland, England 
(British Isles), Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the Soviet Union. 

Racial prejudice: Applicants must declare 
categorically that they hold no racial preju- 
dice, and that they are not opposed to mar. 
riage with Mexican nationals 

Professionals: Foreigners of pr fessional 
Status, in accordance with article 31 of the 
Law of Population which prohibits them from 
practising the liberal professions in Mexico 
save in exceptional cases or when in the 
opinion of the Ministry of Interior their sery. 
ices are of outstanding value, may be admit- 
ted to practise their professions in Mexico 
when some Official institution sponsors their 
entry. 

Literati, scientists, and news ‘orrespond- 
ents: Men of letters and scientific investiga- 
tors will be permitted to enter and to carry 
on remunerative activities, only to the extent 
that they are permitted to do so by article 33 
of the Law of Population (which protects na- 
tionals who are performing similar activyi- 
ties), and when a request is made for their 
admission by some institution or enterprise 
which expects to utilize their services. For- 
elgn-newspaper or news-agency correspond- 
ents will be admitted on the basis of renew- 
able special or courtesy permits of the Min- 
istry of Interior. They are exempt from the 
posting of a repatriation bond or guaranty, 
The Bureau of Information of the Ministry 
of Interior will issue credentials to them, in 
which the length of stay and nature of their 
assignment will be indicated 

Directors, managers, administrators, and 
representatives: The admission of foreigners 
to perform the duties of director, manager, 
administrator, representative, or any other 
duties inherent in positions of responsibility 
or absolute confidence, in the employ of 
physical or juridical persons domiciled in the 
Republic, will be granted with the approval 
of the Minister of Interior, provided a decla- 
ration is made that, in view of the minority 
of foreign personnel occupied in the enter- 
prise, a large number of positions are not 
held by foreigners and that the service in 
question warrants the admission of the new 
immigrant 

Property owners: Foreigners who, as a re- 
sult of previous residence, have acquired real 
estate or any legitimate business in the coun. 
try, may return as immigrants, provided they 
can prove that they have maintained contin- 
uous ownership of such real estate or busi- 
ness and that the income derived from it is 
sufficient to support them and their families 
Those who acquire or have acquired property 
by inheritance may be admitted under the 
ame conditions 

Rentiers: Foreigners will be admitted as 
rentistas” when they can prove that they 
are the beneficiaries of a steady and regular 
monthly income from abroad of not less than 
600 pesos for each person in the family Over 
18 years of age. Rentistas will also include 
foreigners who deposit in some designated 
bank 35,000 pesos for each person over 18 
years of age The entry permit for these two 
classes of immigrants will be valid for 1 year 
und will specify the amount which the de- 
positor may withdraw each month, all re- 
maining funds being in the nature of 4 
guaranty required prior to granting an ex- 
tension of the residence permit 

Students: Students may enter the country 
to enroll in official educational institutions 
or to take courses in the private schools as 
enumerated in article 3 of the Constitution, 
provided they can prove that they periodically 
and regularly receive sufficient funds for 
their support. Before accepting them, mem- 
bers of the immigration service abroad will 
pass on the desirability of the applicants 
and will warn them that their entry permit 
will be canceled if they fail to attend classes 
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fail of promotion for two consecutive years, 
or interrupt their studies. In each case the 
Minister of Interior will stipulate the time 
limits for submitting proof of enrollment, 
attendance, and progress. Persons from 
American countries entering the Republic 
to attend summer school will be afforded all 
manner of facilities, including that of enter- 
ing the country as tourists. 

Political and religious refugees: Foreigners, 
who, because of political or religious reasons, 
fiee from persecutions which threaten their 
liberty or lives, will be admitted as political 
refugees. Proof of the persecution must be 
established before the Ministry of Interior, 
which will decide the place where the politi- 
cal refugees may reside Those petitioning 
for admission must state the reason for their 
persecution, as well as their names, civil 
status, relatives, occupation, and private re- 
sources. Those petitioners who have already 
taken refuge in countries other than that in 
which the persecution took place will not be 
permitted to enter Mexico 

Repatriation Guaranties: All immigrants 
are subject to posting repatriation guaranties, 
as follows: 3,500 pesos for foreigners orig- 
inating in the countries of the American 
Continent, except nationals of the United 
States and of Guatemala; 500 pesos for na- 
tionals of the United States and of Guate- 
mala; and 5,000 pesos for all others. For- 
eigners invited by official institutions will be 
excused from posting a guaranty, subject to 
the discretion of the Ministry of Interior 

{Owners of “Establishing a Business in 
Mexico,”’ Vol. 3, No. 51, November 1946, Inter- 
national Reference Service, will substitute 
the foregoing for footnote 13 on p. 2.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Export Tariff Items Created: 
Customs Treatment Changed for Cer- 
tain Other Items—Correction.—Accord- 
ing to an erratum published in the Mex- 
ican Diario Oficial of January 25, 1947, 
the export duty rate on hats of palm 
leaf should be ‘0.30 peso each” and not 
“0.30 peso per gross kilogram” as given 
in a decree of December 31, 1946. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 8, 1947, for original announcement of 
the decree of December 31, 1946. | 

Portland Cement: Duty-Free Importa- 
tion Extended.—The duty-free importa- 
tion of portland cement into Mexico, 
established in 1945 and subsequently ex- 
tended to December 31, 1946, now has 
been extended for an indefinite period, 
according to a decree published and ef- 
fective February 12, 1947. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 27, 1945, and May 18, 1946, for announce- 
ment of decrees establishing and extending 
duty-free entry privilege. | 

Coconuts and Copra: Export Duties 
Increased.—Coconuts. formerly duty- 
free, have been subjected to an export 
duty of 1 peso per gross kilogram, and 
the export duty on copra has been in- 
creased from 0.30 to 1 peso per gross 
kilogram, by means of a Mexican decree 
published and effective February 12, 
1947, 

Export Valuations Changed on Speci- 


fied Items.—The official valuations for 


assessment of the 12-percent export tax 
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in Mexico have been changed for a num- 
ber of items, effective February 21, 1947. 
The new valuations in Mexican pesos, 
according to the indicated dutiable 
weight, with former valuations in paren- 
theses, are as follows: 


Per gross kilogram: 
Eggplant, 0.16 (0.20); dry chili peppers, 2.57 
(2.93); garlic, 0.35 (0.55); pimienta, 1.33 
(1.65); vanilla, with double container, 31.60 
(26.16); vanilla, packed otherwise, 92.60 
(44.34); shelled nuts, 7.15 (8.00); pitch, 0.67 
(0.55); jute waste, 0.25 (0.37); turpentine, 
1.55 (1.26); laundry soap, 2.20 (1.00); tanned 
sheep and goat skins, 30.00 (5.65); tanned 
kid and lamb skins, 65.00 (5.65); unspecified 
articles of tin, lead, antimony, zinc, and 
their alloys, 0.625 (3.50); 

Per gross metric ton: 
Copra paste, 280.00 (341.00); sesame paste, 
380.00 (409.00); cottonseed paste, 280.00 
(396.00); peanut paste, 370.00 (410.00); lin- 
seed paste, 400.00 (428.00); cottonseed meal, 
28.00 (396.00); peanut meal, 370.00 (410.00); 
linseed meal, 400.00 (428.00); 








Cattle Hides: Export Quota 


An export quota of 70,000 cattle hides has 
been established for the month of March, the 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, announced February 25. 

The allocation is made up of 45,000 domestic 
wet-salted, heavy-weight winter-kill hides, and 
25,000 dry hides of foreign origin. The quota 
of wet-salted hides will be distributed equitably 
among big packer hides, small packer hides, 
and country hides. 

In issuing export licenses, OIT said it would 
rely largely upon the recommendations of rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments. 








Per gross cubic meter: 
Crude petroleum (density to 0.91), 21.70 
(27.45); crude petroleum (density 0.91 to 
0.96), 31.90 (8.05); crude petroleum (density 
over 0.96), 37.60 (42.70); Diesel oil, 39.00 
(42.34); gas oil, 49.40 (57.13) 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade With Indonesian Republican 
Territory Restricted.—Under decrees is- 
sued January 28, 1947, export of estate 
products from Indonesian Republican 
territory is prohibited unless covered by 
an export permit issued by the Nether- 
lands Indies Government. Cinchona 
bark, quinine, quinine salts, tea, palm- 
oil machinery and parts, transportation 
equipment and parts, petrol, lubricating 
oils, coal, gold, silver, and Netherlands 
Indies currency are classified as estate 
products in all areas of the Netherlands 
Indies. In addition, estate products in 
Java and Madura include coffee, rubber, 
cane sugar, tobacco, and fibers. North 
of the line between Bengkalis and Sibolga 
in Sumatra, gambir, rubber, tobacco, and 
fibers are also classed as estate products. 


The Netherlands Indies Government has 
pointed out that it cannot permit pro- 
ducts, machines and equipment, origi- 
nating from estates in the Netherlands 
Indies to be exported without the consent 
of the estate owner. Permits are not 
required for export of native products, 
but ships carrying such products are 
required to proceed to a Dutch-controlled 
port for cargo inspection. 

Although permits are not required for 
export of native produce, ships carrying 
such products are required to proceed to 
a Dutch port for cargo inspection. 

Ships bound for Republican ports must 
first stop for cargo inspection and clear- 
ance at a Dutch port. If no contraband 
is on board, the ship will be permitted to 
proceed. Contraband is defined as in- 
cluding everything suitable for military 
purposes; all machinery and goods suit- 
able for the manufacture of military 
equipment or munitions; all means of 
transport by sea, land, and air; radio, 
telegraph, and telephone equipment; 
gold, silver, and all currencies. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and F inance 


Advance-Deposit Requirement for Im- 
ports Reduced.—Effective February 1, 
1947, the deposit in local currency which 
importers are required to make prior to 
placing orders abroad for merchandise 
has been reduced from 70 percent of the 
full value of the order to 60 percent. This 
deposit is required in accordance with a 
regulation of October 15, 1945, which 
fixed the deposit at 100 percent, but 
authorized reductions to a minimum of 
50 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Advance-Deposit Requirement for Im- 
port Orders Further Reduced.—The re- 
quirement for an advance deposit in local 
currency to be made to the National Bank 
by Nicaraguan importers was further re- 
duced, effective February 1, 1947, from 
70 to 60 percent of the value of the import 
order, according to a press release of the 
Issue Department of the National Bank 
of Nicaragua. 

{For previous articles on this subject, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 22, 
1945, and March 23 and April 20, 1946.] 

Importation of Animals; Agricultural, 
Biological, and Veterinary Products; and 
Feed and Forage Prohibited Without 
Previous Authorization from Ministry of 
Agriculture.—The importation into Nica- 
ragua of animals of all kinds, biological 
and veterinary products, feed and forage, 
as well as agricultural products, has been 
made subject to prior authorization of 
the Ministry of Agriculture by a Presi- 
dential Decree, published and effective 
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February 11, 1947, because of the out- 
break of the hoof-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico. 

Zones of vigilance are to be established 
on the frontiers wherever importation 
may take place. Every merchant, agri- 
culturist, or other person who has im- 
ported animals or products mentioned 
above, must inform the Ministry of Agri- 
culture within 15 days from the effective 
date of the decree, as to existing stocks, 
their origin, and date of importation. In 
addition, every agriculturist or other per- 
son who knows of the existence of any 
livestock epidemic must inform the Min- 
istry of Agriculture immediately. 

The arrival of vehicles of any kind, in- 
cluding tourists’ vehicles, will be subject 
to special sanitary vigilance, and tourists 
will be subject to the measures dictated 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool Waste and Rags Now Import 
Duty-Free.—Wool waste and woolen rags 
have been exempted from import duty in 
Palestine effective December 17, 1945. 
The order establishing this change was 
published in the Palestine Gazette of 
December 19, 1946. Both items were 
formerly dutiable at 15 percent ad va- 
lorem. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The Banco Agro-Pecuario y Industrial 
Authorized to Import and Export Certain 
Products.—The Banco Agro-Pecuario y 
Industrial of Panama was given the au- 
thority to import and export certain 
products by law No. 46 of September 23, 
1946, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
October 2, 1946, which revises certain ar- 
ticles of law No. 77 of June 20, 1941, creat- 
ing this Bank. 

Under the new regulations, the Bank 
is authorized, in addition to other func- 
tions, to import articles of prime neces- 
sity, when national production is not 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
country, breeding stock, agricultural ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, seeds, and salt; and 
to export articles produced in the coun- 
try when necessary for the benefit of 
producers or the national economy. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Export Prohibition and Gov- 
ernment Control of Distribution Lifted.— 
The exportation of coffee which was pro- 
hibited by a Supreme Resolution in July 
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1946 is again permitted under the terms 
of a Ministerial Resolution dated Janu- 
ary 24, 1947, and published in the Lima 
press on January 26. 

The Ministerial Resolution, issued as 
a result of a petition and proposal pre- 
sented to the Government by the Peru- 
vian Coffee Committee, placed the 
distribution of coffee in Peru in the 
hands of this committee under the 
following conditions: 

The Peruvian Coffee Committee, which is 
composed of the leading producers, roasters, 
and exporters, agrees to supply a total of 
15,000 quintals of coffee for domestic con- 
sumption during the months of February, 
March, April, and May of this year. Should 
the quantity be found inadequate to cover 
local requirements during the February 
May period, the Government may require an 
increase in this quota. 

Local coffee prices are increased sub- 
stantially, effective from the date of the 
Resolution; washed coffee for export, is 
raised to 105 soles (approximately $16.15 U 
S. currency) per quintal at seller’s ware- 
house 

For the authorization of coffee export 
licenses, the Peruvian Coffee Committee will 
be consulted in each case, and priority will 
be given those firms who delivered coffee for 
local consumption at less than cost prices 

The local coffee trade is declared un- 
restricted, compliance with the established 
prices being the only limitation 


This measure is considered in Peruvian 
trade circles as an effective step toward a 
gradual adjustment of the coffee trade 
in Peru, and it is expected that it will 
be possible to export small quantities 
shortly with increased shipments start- 
ing in May when the bulk of the 1947 
coffee crop enters the market. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 


tember 7, 1946, for announcement of export 
prohibition on coffee. | 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail Service Announced.— 
The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment announced that beginning Feb- 
ruary 7, 1947, articles weighing up to 4 
pounds 6 ounces may be accepted for dis- 
patch by air to the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

It was previously announced that ef- 
fective November 21, 1946, letters in their 
usual form are accepted for registration 
when addressed to the following cities 
and towns in addition to Manila and pro- 
vincial capitals in the Philippines: 


City or town Province 
Tabaco Albay 

Aparri Cagayan 
Virac Catanduanes 
Tagaytay City Leyte 

San Pablo City Laguna 
lligan Lanao 

San Jose Mindoro 


Baguio City Mountain Province 


City or town Province 


Dagupan Pangasinan 
Quezon City Rizal 
Dipolog Zamboanga 


Administratively not a part of the Pro. 
vince. 

*Sub-Province of Albay. 

On November 4, 1946, as a temporary 
measure to help replace text and scien- 
tific books destroyed in the Philippine 
Islands during the war, the limit of 
weight for legal, educational, medical, 
and scientific books (but not newspapers. 
magazines, or other articles) addresseq 
for delivery in the Philippine Republic, 
whether prepaid for dispatch in the in- 
ternational prints mails or in the parcel- 
post mails, was increased to 44 pounds 
per package or parcel when addressed 
for delivery in Manila and 22 pounds 
when addressed for delivery in other 
cities in the Philippine Republic. The 
limitation of one parcel per week from 
the same sender in this country to the 
same addressee in the Republic of the 
Philippines no longer applies to pack- 
ages or parcels containing only books, 
magazines, and newspapers. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Suspended on Certain 
Building Materials.—Effective December 
27, 1946, import duties in Southern Rho- 
desia on certain building materials of any 
origin have been suspended for an in- 
definite period, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Southern Rhodesia 
Government Gazette of the same date 

Among the items affected by the duty 
suspensions are metal baths and sinks; 
bolts, nuts, rivets, screws, nails and 
washers; certain types of hardware; 
lampshades and reflectors; conduit tub- 
ing; iron and steel sheets; steel windows 
and door frames: solder; pipes and fit- 
tings of metal; asbestos-cement manu- 
factures; bricks: earthenware; glass; 
roofing slates; tiles; white lead; paints 
and colors; joinery; plywood and pulp- 
wood; lumber and flooring; felt, rubber- 
oid, and similar substances for building 
purposes; and putty 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Use and Consumption Taxes In- 
creased.—The Spanish use and consump- 
tion taxes, applicable on both imported 
and domestic goods, were increased on 
various products by the Budget Law of 
December 31, 1946, as published in the 
Spanish Official Bulletin of January 1, 
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1947. The rates on the principal prod- 
ucts affected, expressed in percentage of 
the duty-paid value, with former rates in 
parentheses, are as follows: 
Yarns of wool or other animal fibers, ex- 
cept natural silk, 6 (5). 
Cotton yarn, 11 (10). 
Yarns of artificial silk or other artificial 
fibers, 12 (10). 
Ordinary furniture, 6 (5). Furniture 
previously subject to the luxury tax, 6. 
Leather and similar articles: Certain 
products, 6 (5); others, 12 (10). 
Automobile tires, 12 (10). 
Glass and ceramic articles: Certain prod- 
ucts, 6 (5); others, 12 (10). 
Wines of labeled brands, bottled, 12 (10); 
similar wines, not bottled, 10. 
Use and consumption taxes also were es- 
tablished on alcohols and sugars. 


Turkey 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Increase in Specific Rates of 
Import Duty.—A general increase of 
156.6539 percent was made in the specific 
rates of the Turkish customs tariff, with 
some exceptions, resulting from the de- 
valuation measures of September 7, 1946, 
by an instruction of the Ministry of Cus- 
toms and Monopolies published in the 
Official Gazette No. 6475 of December 9, 
1946, according to a dispatch dated De- 
cember 20, 1946, from the American Em- 
bassy, Ankara. 

The new rates became effective Feb- 
ruary 9, 1947, for all articles listed in 
Schedule 1 of the trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Turkey, 
except cattle hides, heavy mineral oils, 
and insecticides, on which no increases 
were made. 

Despite this general increase, it should 
be noted that the position of the United 
States in relation to other suppliers re- 
mains unchanged, because the percent- 
age reductions obtained under the trade 
agreement with Turkey are still in effect. 

Other important import items from 
the United States to which the general 
tariff increase does not apply are: 


Designation Rate of increase 


Tires and tubes None 
Agricultural machinery and tools Do. 
Busses, ambulances, hearses, etc Do 
Trucks Do. 
Liquid mineral fuels Do 


Axles, wheels, springs, for ve- 

hicles 50 percent 
Window glass 100 percent 
Copper wire 100 percent 
Zinc plates 100 percent 

The increase was effected in accord- 
ance with article 28 of Customs Tariff 
Law No. 1499 of June 1, 1929, which pro- 
vides for an increase (or decrease) pro- 
portional to the new valuation of the 
Turkish gold pounds in terms of paper 
pounds in relation to the valuation which 
existed when the law was enacted. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 


uary 4, 1947, for previous announcement of 
Increase in import duties. ] 
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Passenger Automobiles and Tires: 
Control Over Distribution and Sale Re- 
moved.—Official control over the distri- 
bution and sale of passenger automobiles 
and tires imported into Turkey was re- 
moved effective December 27, 1946, under 
circulars No. 42 and No. 43 of the Min- 
istry of Commerce, published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette, No. 6491, of that date, ac- 
cording to an airgram dated January 3, 
1947, from the American Embassy, 
Ankara. 

Automobiles not yet delivered but al- 
ready allocated must be paid for by the 
purchaser within 15 days after notifica- 
tion by the importing firm, by registered 
letter, of the price and place of delivery, 
or the allocation will be cancelled. 

In the case of tires previously allo- 
cated, deliveries will be made according 
to allocations. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Middlings: Duty-Free Import Quota 
Established.—The Bank of the Republic 
in Uruguay was authorized to import, for 
the account of the State, free from duties 
and additional customs charges, 1,500 
tons of middlings (semitin) , according to 
a decree dated December 24, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of January 21, 
1947. 

The importation of this product is for 
the purpose of regulating the internal 
forage market, and the time and condi- 
tions of sale will be established by the 
Ministry of Livestock and Agriculture. 

Rice: Export Quotas Authorized.—Ex- 
port quotas of up to 2,000 tons of Uru- 
guayan Carolina-type rice and up to 
2,000 tons of Japanese-type Uruguayan 
rice, both with shell or its equivalent 
unshelled, were authorized because of a 
temporary surplus on the domestic mar- 
ket, by a decree dated January 7, 1947, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Janu- 
ary 21, 1947. 

The exportation of the above quotas 
of rice must be effected within 60 days 
from January 7, 1947, subject to the 
quota distribution of the Import Export 
Control] Commission. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 3, 1945, for an announcement of 


decree prohibiting the exportation of rice 
from Uruguay until further notice.| 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rope: Prior Import License No Longer 
Required.—The requirement of a prior 
license for imports of rope into Venezuela 
was abolished by Resolution No. 33 of 
the Ministry of Finance, published in 


the Gaceta Oficial of January 24, 1947, 
and effective the same date. 

This action followed a ruling of the 
National Supply Commission authoriz- 
ing the unrestricted sale of rope. 

[Holders of the circular, Preparing Ship- 
ments to Venezuela (International Reference 
Service, Vol. 2, No. 39), should make note of 


this change in the section entitled “Import 
Licenses.’’| 





Tin Allocations and Supply 
Situation 


The Combined Tin Committee, at a 
meeting in Washington late in January, 
recommended that in order to keep sup- 
plies moving until more information on 
supply can be obtained, interim alloca- 
tions of tin-metal for the first half of 
1947 be set at approximately 50 percent 
of the allocations recommended for the 
last half of 1946. 

These interim allocations, which do 
not include domestic production, are not 
to be regarded as final, the committee 
said. At a later date, additional quan- 
tities of tin will be available for alloca- 
tion during the first half of this year. 
The interim allocations are as follows: 


Long tons 
OC. Ax pice a ice eeee aod ee 
PUNOG oa cadicciminc oes i. Cae 
pO ee eee Sees ee 
CI ois enc cunncieedemanmcneee 680 
ga Scan a Cae ao cPlpciar iaasumegeiasee tata 455 
CIR sin he ae ee ‘ 390 
AINE Bi ii et rcccntiednks 365 
Czechoslovakia  —....... .- ee a 340 
IN = cineta diitiinsgacd atime aeginid wevieenet 205 
New Zealand_--_-_--_- an 150 
Hong Kong--- ia a Sal saad ats ob a al 150 
Denmark Se ee ry ee oe 140 
TN Si hols cette cen ae 115 
RE ik aig i siete ces ene shone SS Nae 115 
Argentina eutiat team 100 
Turkey a-_---- eS eee TR tae 100 
i ee are eer ech eee ee 100 


Other Middle East (including Pal- 





estine) —__ ae eee Seis dnc ioc 100 
Yugoslavia alec Mie ete 90 
Other Latin Amoerica..._......-: 890 
Finland ee ee 70 
Norway --- — labile 70 
Greece » , 45 

| Ley Se Ree nee alae Len eee 10, 915 


In general, supplies may be obtained 
from the following sources: The United 
Kingdom, acting for Malaya and Hong 
Kong; the Netherlands and Netherlands 
East Indies; Belgium, including the Bel- 
gian Congo; China, Siam, and South 
Africa. For Latin American countries, 
the United States is an additional source 
for very limited quantities, and supplies 
may be available to France from French 
Indochina. There is some doubt whether 
Siam can be regarded as an effective 
source of supply, because of exchange 
difficulties, and it should also be noted 
that for the present, owing to the need 
for inspection, no further quantities are 
available from Japanese stocks held in 
the United States. 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of = 
' ae 
International Trade, Department of Commerce oa 


Automotive 
Products 


MOTOR-VEHICLE IMPORTS AND OPERATION, 
NORWAY 


Imports of motor vehicles into Norway 
in the first 9 months of 1946 included 
tractors valued at 2,572,053 crowns; 
1,120 new passenger cars valued at 
6,677,772 crowns; 154 used passenger 
cars, 398,722 crowns; 2,586 other new 
motor vehicles, such as trucks (20,516,402 
crowns); 15 chassis for passenger cars, 
74,204 crowns; 300 chassis for other 
motor vehicles, 4,039,082 crowns; axles 
and parts for motor vehicles, motor- 
cycles, et cetera, 3,063,803 crowns; 138 
new motorcycles and side cars; and 322 
bicycles. 

The official estimate of motor vehicles 
in operation in Norway during January 
1947 was 47,000 passenger cars, 3,700 
taxicabs, 33,300 trucks, 2,750 busses, 
11,500 motorcycles, and 1,450 special ve- 
hicles (for fire department, ambulances, 
and the like). Although the number of 
trailers is not estimated, an increase is 
expected from the 559 four-wheel trail- 
ers and 4,192 two-wheel trailers reg- 
istered in January 1946. 

By January 1946 practically all of the 
automotive equipment in Norway had 
returned to the use of gasoline. 

The sizes of trucks and busses in Nor- 
way are restricted by the height of rail- 
way underpasses (some as low as 2.50 
meters), and the curves of roads, the 
radius of some being not more than 30 
meters. Permits for operation on prin- 
cipal highways are given for trucks and 
busses not more than 2.40 meters wide 
and a weight on axles not exceeding 6,000 
kilograms. Greater width and weight 
generally are allowed for permits on sec- 
ondary roads. 


Beverages 


CONDITIONS IN SWISS WINE INDUSTRY 


Switzerland’s 1946 wine yield is esti- 
mated at about 734,000 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.42 gallons) as compared 
with a production of 613,000 hectoliters 
in 1945. 

The 1946 season was satisfactory to 
Swiss grape growers, with respect to 
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quantity, quality, and price. The Fed- 
eral Office of Price Control had abolished 
price fixing for the 1946 crop, and, al- 
though the growers recommended that 
no increase be made in prices, economic 
conditions resulted in slightly higher 
prices. 


SUPPLIES OF HoOPs FoR U. K 


Hops production in the United King- 
dom in 1946 was officially estimated at 
282,700 hundredweight ‘(1 hundred- 
weight—112 pounds), about the Same as 
1945 production. Trade sources indicate 
that the actual output of the 1946 crop 
was about 20,000 hundredweight less 
than the official estimate and that much 
of the product was of poor quality 

Owing to restrictions on the rate of 
hops usage and on the quantitative out- 
put of beer, brewers’ requirements dur- 
ing the current year are not likely to 
exceed the quantity of hops available 
from 1946 domestic production. 

An unexpected 50-percent cut in al- 
locations of coal to brewers, announced 
on January 22, is likely to cause further 
sharp reductions in beer output and hops 
consumption. Brewers, however, are 
eager to obtain some of the special types 
and qualities of foreign hops and to build 
up the level of stocks in the United King- 
dom to a more satisfactory level. 

Imports of hops were resumed in 1946 
and amounted to 29,243 hundredweight, 
of which one-half came from the United 
States Zone of Germany. Czechoslo- 
vakia was the other principal source of 
supply. 

The United Kingdom will probably im- 
port some Bavarian hops from the 1946 
crop during the current year. Brewers 
are prepared to import American hops, 
which are priced more favorably than 
German hops, but Treasury approval has 
not been obtained for the use of dollars 
for this purpose 


Chemicals 


CHLORINE AND CAUSTIC-SODA PLANT, 
ALGERIA 


Among the projects recently approved 
by the Algerian Commission of Indus- 
trialization is the establishment at Baba- 
Ali of a chlorine and caustic-soda plant 
The plant will produce by electrolysis 
3,000 metric tons of each of these mate- 
rials annually. 







IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of drugs, fertiliz- 
ers, and chemicals in July 1946 were 
worth £516,589, and in August 1946 ad- 
vanced in value to £644,579, according to 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. The United Kingdom 
was the principal supplier. 


MANUFACTURE OF COAL-TaAR PRODUCTS 
CHILE 


Sociedad Quimica Nacional (Soquina) 
produces 95 percent of Chile’s output of 
coal-tar chemicals. The company has 
two plants—in Santiago and Valpa- 
raiso—both of which are closely asso- 
ciated with the gas companies. About 
14,000,000 liters of coal tar are ob- 
tained annually, of which 6,000,000 are 
processed 

Annual production of cresol amounts 
to 450,000 liters; 5,000,000 kilograms of 
tars and pitch are produced. The com- 
pany also makes 600,000 liters annually 
of wood preservatives and _ 2,000,000 
square feet of impregnated, waterproofed 
felt, and 100,000 kilograms of floor wax, 
and in various quantities depending on 
demand, transmission-belt dressings, 
liquid metal cleaners, protective coat- 
ings, and other materials are made. 
From ammoniacal waters received from 
the gas companies about 80,000 kilo- 
grams of hydrous and anhydrous am- 
monia are produced annually 

New distilling equipment is_ being 
added in Santiago for the extraction of 
light and heavy solvents, as well as ben- 
zene, toluene, xylene, naphthalene, phe- 
nol, and paraffin. Production will be al- 
most sufficient to supply Chile’s mini- 
mum requirements of these products. 
It is also planned to increase the output 
of the coal-tar derivatives now being 
made, which can be easily accomplished, 
as only about 50 percent of existing ca- 
pacity is utilized. The restricted size of 
the domestic market makes impractical 
the manufacture of a large range of 
products. 

About 200,000 kilograms of oleic acid 
are produced yearly for use in making 
cement. Soquina also manufactures 
250,000 liters of linseed-oil-based paints 
annually, and equipment is being in- 
stalled to triple production. Shortages 
of fats for oleic acid and of containers 
for paint, ammonia, and other products 
have restricted output. Some of these 
problems are less difficult now, and 
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Soquina plans to expand production in 
the field of sulfonated oils and soaps and 
js installing equipment for that purpose. 


INDUSTRY'S SHARE OF INVESTMENTS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak chemical branch 
will receive $70,000,000 of the total of 
$430,000,000 in capital investments to be 
allotted to industry in 1947 and 1948 un- 
der the Two Year Plan, according to the 
Ministry of Industry. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FERTILIZER, EL SALVADOR 


To assist the small farmer, the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador will make fer- 
tilizers available at Cost. Boards to be 
organized by the Ministry of Agriculture 
will be charged with the distribution of 
the materials. 


ExporTS PLAN FOR INDUSTRY IN BREMEN 
AREA, GERMANY 


A tentative export plan for the Ger- 
man chemical industry in the Bremen 
area calls for exports with a value of 
47.000,000 reichsmarks in 1947. Among 
the materials listed for export are heavy 
chemicals, dyes, and pigments. The ex- 
ecution of the plan, however, depends 
upon the availability of sufficient sup- 
plies of coal, gas, electric current, pack- 
aging, and raw materials. 

It is understood that the Wirtschafts 
Verband Chemische Industrie will sub- 
mit a more comprehensive plan. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN PRODUCTION, 
HUNGARY 


Hungary’s proposed Three-Year Eco- 
nomic Plan calls for a general increase 
of industrial output over the 1938 level. 
The estimate for the chemical industry 
would raise production to 142 percent of 
the prewar figure. 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURE, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands steel firm, N. V. 
Koninlijke Nederlandsche Hoogovens en 
Staalfabrieken, plans to produce plastics, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. A synthetic-resin plant will be 
established at Ijmuiden. 


RESTORED PLANTS PRODUCING FERTILIZERS, 
U.S. S.R. 


Collective and State farms in the 
Ukraine, U. S. S. R., received more than 
200,000 metric tons of mineral fertilizers 
in the period January-September 1946, 
from the growing number of restored fer- 
tilizer plants in the Republic, according 
to the Soviet press. 

The plant at Odessa is producing 
superphosphate; ammonium nitrate is 
being manufactured at Dnieprodzer- 
zhinsk. Fertilizers are also made at the 
chemical plant at Konstantinovka and 
at two new plants in Western Ukraine— 
at Kalush and Stepnikov. The Vinnitsa 
superphosphate plant is being restored. 
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FERTILIZER PRODUCTION IN FORTUGAL 


The shortage of fertilizers and the 
drastic curtailment in imports consti- 
tuted a serious problem for Portuguese 
agriculture in the war years. As a par- 
tial safeguard against a recurrence of 
that situation, an ammonium-sulfate 
factory is being established in northern 
Portugal. It is expected to produce 
20,000 metric tons annually. 











French Potash Coming 


After being cut off since 1941, imports of 
French potash into the United States will be 
resumed in time to boost the short domestic 
supply during the so-called “spot” fertilizer 
period in the spring, the Civilian Production 
Administration was informed by the French 
Supply Council, on February 13. 

The schedule sent to CPA by the French 
agency calls for shipment of 5,500 short tons 
of potash, basic potassium oxide, in March, 
5,900 tons in April, and 5,000 short tons in 
May. 

CPA asked the French Government to expe- 
dite deliveries against its international com- 
mitment, made through the International Emer- 
gency Food Council, when it became apparent 
that the United States domestic supply of agri- 
cultural potash for April-May 1947 would be 
25 percent below what was available in the 
same months last year. 

Before the war enough potash customarily 
was shipped from France and Germany to the 
United States to meet approximately 50 percent 
of domestic requirements for fertilizer. Al- 
though domestic potash production has more 
than doubled since imports from Europe were 
cut off in the 1940-41 fertilizer year, it has not 
reached the level to which demand has sky- 
rocketed since the beginning of the war, CPA 
said. 

Sales of the imported French potash will be 
made through the French Potash & Import 
Co., Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York., N. Y., 
and this material will not be subject to domestic 
allocations. 








The manufacture of superphosphates, 
practically the only heavy chemical in- 
dustry in the country, showed some im- 
provement in the first half of 1946 com- 
pared with the like period of 1945. 


UGANDA May Export FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Phosphate-rock deposits in Uganda 
may prove a source of fertilizer materials 
for British East Africa and possibly for 
export, according to the latest annual re- 
port of the Survey, Land, and Mines De- 
partment of the Protectorate. 


NEW MARKETS SOUGHT FOR PRODUCTS, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A satisfactory level of production was 
maintained by South African Carbide 
and By-Products Co. in the year ended 
August 31, 1946, but sales declined, prin- 
cipally because of reduced exports, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual report. 
Efforts are being made to obtain new 
markets for the firm’s products. 


Coal 


SUPPLIES FOR FINLAND 


The 100,000 tons of coal to be supplied 
as soon as possible to Finland by Poland 
is reported by the press to be a smaller 
amount than was desired. The price was 
reported to be high for low-quality coal. 
Shipment is to be made on Finnish ships. 

The shipment of 25,000 tons of coal 
purchased in the United States has been 
delayed. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Permits issued in the Dominican Re- 
public for construction amounting to 
$9,385,334, in the first 9 months of 1946 
totaled 3,020. 

Building activities were somewhat hin- 
dered during the third quarter of 1946 
by shortages of plumbing and sanitary 
fixtures, construction iron and steel, and 
portland cement. Some building was 
being done with blocks and stone, and it 
was hoped that the local portland-cement 
factory will get into production during 
the first quarter of 1947. 

Municipal aqueducts are under con- 
struction in 11 communities. Port im- 
provements are being made at Ciudad 
Trujillo and Puerto Plata, and a contract 
has been signed for improvements at San 
Pedro de Macoris. 

Increased construction activity is ex- 
pected in 1947. 


Foodstuffs and 
Alhied Products 


Cacao 
STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS, GOLD COAST 


Cacao stocks at the four principal 
cacao shipping ports of the Gold Coast, 
West Africa—Takoradi, Accra, Winneba, 
and Cape Coast—at the end of December 
1946 totaled 29,631 tons, according to the 
West African Produce Control Board. It 
was estimated that stocks at the same 
ports at the end of January 1847 would 
amount to 49,500 tons and at the end of 
February 1947, 39,200 tons. 

During December 1946 shipments of 
cacao from the Gold Coast to the United 
States amounted to 19,023 tons and to 
Canada 5,250 tons. 


Dairy Products 


LARGE IMPORTS OF EGGS INTO CUBA 


The second half of 1946 was featured by 
the heaviest importation of eggs into 
Cuba since the 1920’s. The Government 
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encouraged imports of eggs by waiving 
import duties, in order to afford consum- 
ers a measure of relief from the critical 
meat shortage. Importation of 100,000 
cases (3,000,000 dozen eggs) was per- 
mitted during 1946. Approximately 
2,000,000 dozen eggs were actually im- 
ported during the year, principally in the 
fourth quarter. 


Fish and Products 
COMBINE BEING BUILT IN LAPAYA, LATVIA 


A large fish combine is being built in 
Lepaya (the former Libava) in Latvia. 
This combine will process annually up to 
27,000,000 pounds of codfish, plaice 
(European flounder), sprats, and other 
Baltic Sea fish. 

The cold-storage, fish canning, smok- 
ing, and pickling departments of the 
combine are scheduled to be completed 
in the spring of 1948. A new harbor, 
specially equipped for docking and un- 
loading fishing vessels will be ready for 
use about the same time. 


Vegetables 


CERTIFIED-POTATO-SEED PRODUCTION 
INCREASING, POLAND 


Poland’s 1946 potato crop is unofficially 
estimated at 20,701,000 metric tons, 
about 38 percent above the 14,980,000 
tons harvested in 1945 but 46 percent 
below the prewar average of 38,014,000 
metric tons. 

The amount of certified seed stock pro- 
duced in 1946 was a small fraction of 
the output in prewar years. Formerly 
most of the certified seed was grown on 
large private farms. As a result of the 
Government’s land reform program, 
many of these farms were parcelled or 
if not parcelled the management was 
changed and different systems of farm- 
ing were followed, which did not include 
the growing of certified seed. Also, some 
of the seed farms were destroyed during 
the war. A number of State farms have 
been designated to produce certified seed 
but it probably will require 2 or 3 years 
to reach prewar figures. 


SMALL PoTaTo CROP, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s 1946 potato crop was 
greatly damaged by insect pests and 
fungi. It is estimated at only 1,200,000 
tons, or about 29 percent less than the 
1945 crop. 

As the consumer’s choice of food has 
become wider, consumption of potatoes 
in Switzerland has declined both in rural 
and urban households. Annual per 
capita consumption in cities has declined 
to an estimated 100 kilograms. A partial 
crop failure such as took place in 1946 
would have been serious had it occurred 
during the war years. 
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Sugars and Products 
SUGAR PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


By November 22, 1946, there were 69 
sugar factories in operation in Poland 
and two more were about ready to oper- 
ate, according to the Ministry of Indus- 
try. The Ministry estimated the 1946 
sugar-beet crop at 2,700,000 metric tons, 
an increase of about 51 percent from the 
1,781,000 tons produced in 1945. 

Output of sugar in Poland in the 1946— 
47 season is estimated at 360,000 tons, 
according to the Central Planning Bu- 
reau. This compares with 172,920 tons 
produced in the 1945-46 season when 52 
factories were in operation. 


oe! 
I urs 
GREEK PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Prewar production of raw furs in 
Greece averaged from 80,000 to 90,000 
skins annually—about 50,000 hare skins, 
the balance chiefly stone marten, badger, 
and squirrel. During the period of Axis 
occupation (1941-44) production fell off 
sharply. 

Nearly the entire output of raw fur 
skins is exported. Exports during the 
first 9 months of 1946 totaled about 23,000 
kilograms ‘included accumulation dur- 
ing the war years when no exports were 
made). In 1946 exports went almost ex- 
clusively to the United States and con- 
sisted of the following: Hare skins, 142,- 
000 units; stone marten, 20,870; badger, 
7,636; squirrel, 6,820; fitch, 1,458: and 
miscellaneous fur skins, 561 units. The 
only exports in 1945 were 6,881 stone- 
marten pelts, weighing 855 kilograms. 


General Products 


U. K.’s CLock AND WaTCH INDUSTRY 


Production of 9,000,000 clocks and 
3,500,000 watches each year is the ulti- 


mate goal of the British clock- ang 
watch-manufacturing industry, accord. 
ing to the British press. The monthly 
rate of production during the first 19 
months of 1946, compared with that of 
the three preceding years and the pre. 
war year, 1935, is shown in the accom- 
panying table, together with statistics of 
supplies for domestic civilian use. 

Prior to World War II, annual imports 
into Great Britain included an average 
of 5,000,000 clocks and movements and 
7,000,000 watches and movements, ac- 
cording to the press. Domestic produc- 
tion was not more than 2,000,000 units. 

The clock and watch industry of Great 
Britain now consists of 40 to 45 factories, 
a dozen of which may be classed as large. 
Dominating the industry is the S. Smith 
& Sons, Ltd. group which controls severa] 
large factories and a number of smaller 
ones. This group produced about 75 per- 
cent of the total output before the war. 

Newcomers include Vickers-Arm- 
strong; Parnall’s Aircraft; United King- 
dom Time Co., Ltd., a branch of a United 
States corporation: Westclox, Ltd.; Ar- 
row, Ltd.; Garrards; and Ferranti. 

The Smith group is already turning 
out watches, using machines and tools 
comparable with or in advance of those 
used in Switzerland, the report claims. 

Supplies of jewels and other vital parts, 
as well as machines and tools, have been 
arranged for by a recent delegation from 
Great Britain to Switzerland, in return 
for which the British Government has 
agreed to the importation of a substan- 
tial number of watches from that coun- 
try. 

The Government aid to the watch in- 
dustry includes provision of factory space 
for private firms, this industry being the 
first beneficiary of this plan. The plants, 
fully equipped, will be leased for 5 years 
at a rental of 4 percent of their value, 
with an option to purchase at the end of 
the period at current prices. Some of 
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the machinery is taken from surplus war 
stocks, but some may be manufactured 
in Royal Ordnance Factories. 


PRODUCTION OF RADIOS AND TELEVISION 
SETS 


Production of radios in the United 
Kingdom in October 1946 totaled 153,000 
sets, compared with the January output 
of 45,000. Total production during 
the period January-October 1946 was 
1,022,000 sets. 

During the year 1945 only 288,000 sets 
were produced, compared with 1,800,000 
sets in 1935. 

Supplies for the domestic civilian mar- 
ket in the January—October 1946 period 
numbered 959,000 sets, compared with 
252,000 in 1945 and 1,740,000 in 1935. 
Imports of radios into the United King- 
dom in 1945 amounted to 9,046 sets and 
in 1946 to 18,761 sets. 

Production of television sets for the 
domestic market rose from 298 in July 
1946 to 1,334 in October; a total of 2,621 
was produced during the 4-month period 
July-October 1946. 


Leather and 
Products 


Output oF NEw Factory, U. K. 


Anew factory specializing in casual and 
sport footwear was opened in Bridg- 
water, England, on January 27. At pres- 
ent 168 persons are employed, and the 
initial output is set at 2,500 pairs weekly. 
It is intended gradually to increase the 
weekly production to 6,000 pairs. 


Livestock 


SITUATION SOMEWHAT IMPROVED, 
SWITZERLAND 


Cattle in Switzerland numbered 1,472,- 
000 head, according to the April 1946 
census, as compared with 1,461,000 head 
in 1945. 

In prewar years the export of cattle, 
mostly to neighboring countries, was im- 
portant. In 1946 it was possible to export 
some cattle to Italy. 

The number of cattle slaughtered in 
1946 decreased about 12 percent as com- 
pared with 1945. During the first part 
of 1946, conditions were unfavorable for 
feeding of beef cattle, inasmuch as suffi- 
cient feeds were not available. Gradu- 
ally conditions improved with respect to 
imports of feeds, and in the fall ration- 
ing of concentrate feeds was abolished. 
However, allocations to dealers contin- 
ued. What feeds are available will be 
utilized mainly to achieve greater milk 
production and to raise more hogs, and 
not to any important degree for the feed- 
ing of beef cattle. Also young stocks is 
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destined more for the building up of the 
herds than for the production of beef 
and veal. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s imports of drugs, medicines, 
and medicinal preparations in the first 
half of 1946 amounted to 10,345 hundred- 
weight. Imports of drugs and medicinals 
during the entire year 1945 amounted to 
6,845 hundredweight, worth 2,201,587 
rupees. 

Ceylon imported 1,586 hundredweight 
of patent medicines valued at 657,885 
rupees from the United States during the 
first 6 months of 1946, as compared with 
707 hundredweight with a value of 
277,276 rupees in the like period of 1945. 
Arrivals of patent medicines from the 
United States throughout the year 1945 
amounted to 1,723 hundredweight valued 
at 679,631 rupees. 


EXPORTS, SZECHWAN PROVINCE, CHINA 


Medicinal-herb producers in the Chi- 
nese Province of Szechwan are planning 
to increase exports to the South Sea 
areas, acording to the foreign press. This 
action is being taken to offset the loss of 
trade which has resulted from the un- 
usually large imports of pharmaceuticals. 
High costs of production and transporta- 
tion also have contributed to the decline 
in domestic sales, state the reports. 


Exports, HONG KONG 


Hong Kong’s declared exports of crude 
drugs to the United States from Septem- 
ber through December 1946 included 
1,876 pounds of ephedra, valued at $466; 
25,867 pounds of galangal root ($2,649) ; 
1 pound of ginseng ($476) ; 27,328 pounds 
of rhubarb ($29,668); and 8,271 pounds 
of gum benzoin ($4,505). In addition, 
shipments of dried seaweed from Hong 
Kong to the United States during the 
same period totaled 1,089 pounds, with a 
value of $1,393. 

Exports of medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal products from Hong Kong to the 
United States during the period Septem- 
ber through December 1946 included 
23,342 pounds of cantharides, valued at 
$91,437; 166,794 pounds of Chinese medi- 
cines, worth $295,277; and 4,800 pounds 
of menthol, valued at $33,600. 


TPECAC EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 

Nicaragua’s exports of ipecac during 
October 1946 totaled 6,813 kilograms, 
valued at $67,238, compared with 6,334 
kilograms, valued at $75,779 in the pre- 
ceding month. Of the October ship- 
ments, the United States accounted for 
493 kilograms, valued at $4,310; Great 


Britain, 5,806 kilograms ($57,058); and 
Belgium, 514 kilograms ($5,870). 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Arrivals of drugs and medicines in the 
Republic of the Philippines during the 
first half of 1946 appeared adequate. 
Although some items were short, drug 
stores were well stocked by the middle of 
the year, and prices of most imported 
products were relatively moderate. 


MEDICINAL Imports, U.S. S. R. 


The Ukraine, U. S. S. R., has received 
deliveries of 20,000 tablets of paludrin 
through UNRRA for clinical trials in the 
Kharkov State Malariology Institute, 
states the foreign press. Large quanti- 
ties of vitamin preparations reportedly 
have been consigned from the United 
States to Kiev under similar auspices. 

These dispatches also report that Can- 
ada is supplying equipment for a penicil- 
lin plant in Kharkov. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


HEAVY DEMAND IN REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of paints, pigments, and var- 
nishes into the Republic of the Philip- 
pines were valued at $882,500 in the first 
half of 1946, compared with $971,000 for 
the entire year 1940. These imports, al- 
though substantial, were far from suffi- 
cient to meet the accumulated need for 
these materials. 

It is expected that rebuilding and reno- 
vation work will be at an accelerated rate 
in 1947 and this will increase considerably 
the demand for paint. 


Petroleum 
and Products 


FRENCH IMPORTS 


Total French imports of crude petro- 
leum products during the first 11 months 
of 1946 were 5,130,789 metric tons. De- 
tails as to products and country of origin 
are available for the first 7 months only, 
during which period imports amounted 
to 3,152,041 metric tons, of which 1,420,- 
691 metric tons were crude oil and 1,731,- 
350 tons refined products. Sixty-two 
percent of the crude oil originated in 
Middle East countries, and 32 percent in 
Venezuela. The United States shipped 
63 percent of the refined products, while 
most of the remainder came from the 
Caribbean area. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRAZIL 


Two oil wells were completed in the 
Candeias field in Brazil during October of 
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last year, one of which was abandoned 
as a dry hole at 5,483 feet. The other 
was a producer and flowed 1,032 barrels 
of oil through a 34-inch choke during the 
first 24-hour test, during the last 9 hours 
of which it averaged 35 barrels per hour. 
About 100 cubic feet of free gas were 
produced per barrel of oil. 

The well was drilled to 2,585 feet 
through a porous zone 465 feet thick. 
The zone was highly stratified, however, 
and the net producing oil sand was esti- 
mated to be only 44 feet thick. 

Production of crude petroleum in Brazil 
during December of last year totaled 
6,223 barrels, of which 5,862 was in the 
Candeias field. 


NICARAGUA’S IMPORTS IN 1946 


Imports of the principal petroleum 
products into Nicaragua amounted to 
191,901 barrels during 1946, compared 
with 322,031 barrels during 1945, and con- 
sisted of 63,070 barrels of fuel oil, 99,256 
barrels of gasoline, 10,794 barrels of lu- 
bricating oils, and 18,781 barrels of kero- 
sene. 

One exploratory oil well has been 
drilled in Nicaragua, and plans are under 
way for the drilling of another well of 
greater depth. 


CONDITIONS IN CUBAN INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Production of petroleum in Cuba dur- 
ing 1946 is estimated at 268,000 barrels, 
comprising 68,000 barrels of naphtha 
from the Motembo field and 200,000 bar- 
rels of light gravity oil from the Jara- 
hueca field. The output of refined prod- 
ucts from the Jarahueca crude oil was 
reported to have been: Gasoline, 35,300 
barrels; kerosene, 64,874 barrels; gas oil, 
48,286 barrels; and fuel oil, 39,788 bar- 
rels. Losses were 12,041 barrels. Im- 
portant geological and _ geophysical 
studies in Cuba by several large foreign 
oil firms are continuing. Three of the 
companies have drilled test wells, all of 
which have been dry. 

According to official figures, imports 
into Cuba of petroleum and products 
during the first 9 months of 1946 
amounted to 7,789,749 barrels valued at 
$10,413,550. Imports consisted of 758,444 
barrels of crude petroleum, 6,535,659 bar- 
rels of fuel oil, 425,300 barrels of gasoline, 
118 barrels of kerosene, 7,613 barrels of 
gas oil, and 62,615 barrels of lubricants. 

The Mining Committee of the Cuban 
Senate held hearings in November in 
connection with a bill which would 
amend the present Combustible Minerals 
Law and is reported to include the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1. Establishment of a National Geological 
Commission. 

2. Employment of foreign personnel to pcr- 
form geological and geophysical studies. 

3. Purchase of deep-well drilling equip- 
ment. 


4. Exemption of concessionaires in Mo- 
tembo from the payment of royalties for a 
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period of 10 years, and reduction of the roy- 
alty to 5 percent after that period. 

5. Reduction of the royalty on Jarahueca 
oil to 5 percent. 

6. Establishment of subsidies for drilling 
operations. 

7. Authorization for the Government to 
exploit petroleum reserves before 1948. 

The results of the hearings on this bill 
have not been published, and it is not 
known whether it will be presented to 
the Senate. 


NEW ZEALAND’S PURCHASES FROM ABROAD, 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1946 


New Zealand’s imports of liquid pe- 
troleum products during the first 9 
months of 1946 amounted to 3,500,358 
barrels, compared with imports of 3,082,- 
199 barrels during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945. 

Petroleum products were imported 
from Bahrein for the first time, which 
combined with receipts from Iran ac- 
counted for 27 percent of the total for the 
period January-September 1946. 

Receipts from Peru declined from 52 
percent to 22 percent of the total, while 
those from the United States increased 
from 17 percent to 31 percent, and those 
from Curacao were 20 percent, the same 
as for the earlier period. 


NEw LIQUEFIED-FETROLEUM-GAS COMPANY 
FOR COLOMBIA 


The Colombia Gas Co. was recently 
organized in Colombia with a capital of 
$1,140,000 for the purpose of marketing 
liquefied petroleum gas in- that country. 
The Tropical Oil Co. will hold 50 percent 
of the shares and Colombian investors 
the remainder. The company plans to 
develop the residential market first, 
where the gas will be used for cooking, 
refrigeration, and water heating, and 
later to make the gas available for indus- 
trial uses. Delivery of 100-pound cylin- 
ders in Bogota will commence in June 
1947, after which the service will be 
extended to Barranquilla and Bucara- 
manga, and eventually to the entire 
country. 

Since liquefied retroleum gas is not 
now sold in Colombia, the formation of 
this company represents the development 
of a new market in that country. The 
gas will be furnished by the Tropical Oil 
Co. from its plant at Barranca Bermeja. 
The Colombia Gas Co. will also distribute 
the household gas-consuming appliances, 
annual requirements of which are tenta- 
tively estimated as follows: 5,000 gas 
cooking stoves, 5,000 gas refrigerators, 
and 2,C00 gas water heaters. 


VENEZUELA’S ACHIEVEMENTS LAST YEAR 


Venezuela produced during 1946 388,- 
000.000 barrels of crude petroleum, an 
increase of 20 percent over 1945, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates. Daily aver- 
age production rose from 979,094 barrels 
during January to a high of 1,120,051 


barrels during November, but declined to 
1,089,298 barrels during December when 
some wells were shut down because of 
the lack of markets for the oil. The pe. 
troleum producing potential increased 
from 1,072,240 barrels daily in January 
to 1,173,320 in December. Output of re. 
fined products during the first 11 months 
of 1946 amounted to 32,225,249 barrels 
of which 24,672,329 barrels were exported, 

A total of 651 wells were complete 
during 1946, of which 562 were oil wells 
7 were gas wells, and 82 dry holes. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PETROLEUM CONGREss 
PROMISES NOTEWORTHY ADDRESSES 


Three prominent members of the 
American petroleum industry will report- 
edly present papers at the South Amerj- 
can Petroleum Congress to be held in 
Lima in May of this year. In addition, 
South American nations will be repre- 
sented as follows: Colombia by its Min- 
ister of Mines and Petroleum; Venezuela 
by the ex-Minister of Public Works; Chile 
by the head of the Petroleum Depart- 
ment of the Chilean Development Cor- 
poration; and Argentina by the president 
of Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales, the 
Government petroleum agency. 


RATIONING SITUATION IN TURKEY 


Rationing in Turkey of all liquid fuels 
except kerosene has been abandoned, and 
the per capita ration of kerosene has been 
increased from 1.5 to 3 liters per month. 
The lifting of kerosene ration control 
depends upon increased availabilities of 
tin plate. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON MILL OPERATING IN DCMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


A cotton mill has been in operation in 
the Dominican Republic since March 
1946. At the end of the year the mill 
had 100 looms in place, of which 64 were 
in operation. The mill now employs 126 
operatives. Both male and female ap- 
prentices receive 75 cents a day (8 hours) 
for 10 weeks. Male operatives average 
$1.93 daily and female $1.31. 

Monthly production of piece goods at 
the mill recently has averaged 48,000 
yards, mainly sheeting, denim, ticking, 
and mosquito netting, but also some 
drills, twills, and duck. 

Monthly cotton consumption averages 
about 45 bales, practically all imported. 


COTTON EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The amount of cotton classed in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, from March 1 to December 
31, 1846, amounted to 173,309 metric 
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tons, as compared with 231,920 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1945. 

Exports of cotton from Santos showed 
a decline in November 1946, amounting 
to 19,876 metric tons, as compared with 
28.065 tons in October and 37,320 tons in 
September. 

Cotton exports through the port of 
Santos for the first 11 months of 1946 
totaled 323,592 metric tons. Shipments 
to the United Kingdom amounted to 
99.441 metric tons; Italy, 66,712; Caina, 
48.285: Belgium, 26,645; Spain, 19,152; 
Netherlands 12,230; Sweden, 10,204; 
F.ance, 9,573. Only 979 metric tons were 
exported to the United States. 


Silk and Products 


S1LK-WorM D1IsEASE May LOWER PRO- 
DUCTION, BRAZIL 


Silk production in Brazil may fall 
below expectations because of a silk 
worm disease in the Noroeste zone of the 
State of Sao Paulo. 

Government experts are attempting to 
bring the epidemic under control and 
to reduce possible damage to a minimum. 


Raw-SILK Exports, ITALY 


Exports of raw silk from Italy during 
1946 totaled 1,705,500 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), according to a 
foreign trade publication. The United 
States was the largest purchaser, having 
taken 938,500 kilograms. Shipments to 
the Western Hemisphere totaled 1,011,800 
kilograms; Europe, 631,800 kilograms; 
and Africa, Asia, and Australasia, 61,900 
kilograms. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
SEARCH FOR NEW FIBERS, ARGENTINA 


Efforts to find native plants in Argen- 
tina that yield a fiber adaptable to the 
manufacture of cordage and textile con- 
tainers are being made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The basis for this en- 
deavor is to find a substitute for imported 
jute fiber and sacking. 

Preliminary investigations have been 
carried on in the northern part of Ar- 
gentina ‘Province of Salta and terri- 
tories of Chaco and Formosa) with the 
plants chaguar, caraguata, and ibira, 
to determine the quantity of raw mate- 
rial these plants could yield and the loca- 
tion of the zones of greatest area and 
density. In view of the magnitude and 
labor of development, these studies have 
not been completed, and further research 
is being planned. 


FIBER ExPorts, CEYLON 


During 1946 Ceylon’s exports of fibers 
were far in excess of other recent years. 
Exports of coir yarn in the January— 
November period of 1946 amounted to 
25,000 hundredweight. The principal 
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buying countries were Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, which together took three- 
fifths of the total. 

Approximately 383,199 hundredweight 
of coir mattress fiber were exported 
chiefly to the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, and the 
United States. 

Shipments of coir bristle fiber increased 
to about 116,000 hundredweight during 
1946, Belgium being the largest buyer and 
the United Kingdom second. 








Kiangsi (China) Tea Trade 
Facing Depression 


The tea industry of Kiangsi, one of the three 
great tea-producing provinces in China, is con- 
fronted with depression as the trade in China 
and abroad is almost at a standstill owing to 
high production costs, says the Chinese News 
Service. 

Before the war, there were 247,050 tea-grow- 
ing acres in Kiangsi. At its highest production 
peak in 1940, 745,249,000 catties of black tea 
and 40,000,000 catties of green tea were pro- 
duced (1 catty=1% pounds). During the last 
few years of the war, as transportation condi- 
tions reduced tea export to a mere trickle of the 
prewar level, many plantations were turned into 
farms for growing cereals. Ever since then, the 
production of tea in this Province has been on 
the decline. 

In recent years, besides a small quota for 
consumption in this Province, all tea products 
were shipped to Shanghai for export. How- 
ever, in consequence of the high cost of labor, 
materials, and transportation, and with Ceylon 
and Indian tea providing keen competition in 
the international market, the export of Kiangsi 
tea is greatly handicapped. In 1946, 12,251 
cases of Kiangsi tea were shipped to Shanghai 
for export. A part of this tea is even now 
stored in Shanghai awaiting buyers. 

To tide over the hard times, the Kiangsi 
provincial government has asked the Chinese 
Central Government for a loan of CN$2,200,- 
000,000, part of which will be used for the es- 
tablishment of a large-scale model tea planta- 
tion to boost production. Last year, CN$412,- 
755,000 had been loaned by the central authori- 
ties to the Kiangsi tea planters. 








Kittul (palm fiber) exports from Cey- 
lon are mainly to the United Kingdom. 
Total exports to all destinations during 
the first 11 months of 1946 amounted to 
886 hundredweight. 

Kapok exports totaled 11,083 hundred- 
weight. The largest shipments were 
made to Australia, the United Kingdom, 
and Belgium. 


JUTE CULTIVATION, INDIA 


Bongal jute growers will be permitted 
to plant 2,690,500 acres in 1947, as com- 
pared with 2,024,650 acres in 1946. Ac- 
tual planting in 1946, however, covered 
only 1,489,985 acres, with a production of 
4,481,390 bales, or approximately 800,000 
tons. If the entire 1947 licensed acreage 
is planted, the potential production may 
reach about 8,000,000 bales, or 1,430,000 
tons. 


ABACA CULTIVATION AND EXPORTS, PANAMA 


The area under abaca cultivation in 
Panama in the third quarter of 1946 
totaled 6,215 acres. 

All abaca exported from the Republic 
is shipped to the United States. Ship- 
ments in the third quarter of 1946 totaled 
673,768 kilograms, valued at $148,235, as 
compared with 1,387,257 kilograms, val- 
ued at $333,064, in the corresponding 
period of 1945. 


Tobaeco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, GREECE 


Greece’s 1946 tobacco crop is offizially 
estimated at 32,000 metric tons, with 
quality reported very good to excellent. 
Exports of tobacco during the first 10 
months of 1946 amounted to 8,352 tons. 
The United States was the leading cus- 
tomer, taking 6,365 tons. 

Stocks available as of December 31, 
1946, were estimated at about 50,000 
metric tons, including 1946 tobaccos; in 
addition, there were approximately 9,000 
tons available for domestic consumption. 

The price for American grade tobacco 
in January 1947 was about $1.10 to $1.20 
per pound f. o. b. Greek port. Calculated 
in terms of purchasing power of the 
drachma to the producer (1 drachma= 
$0.0002, or Drs.5,000 to the dollar), this 
was much below prewar levels. 

Prospects are reported to be favorable 
for the sale and export of the existing 
stocks of tobacco in Greece. If the re- 
maining stocks of tobacco are liquidated 
at reasonable prices, as now anticipated, 
before the next planting, it is likely that 
the tobacco acreage will be increased. 


Toiletries 


EXPORTS OF PERFUME MATERIALS, FRANCE 


Declared exports in November 1946 of 
perfume materials from the Marseille 
Consular District, France, to the United 
States, consisting entirely of lavender 
oil, were valued at $10,380. In the corre- 
sponding month of 1938, declared ex- 
ports of perfume materials to the United 
States were worth $39,964, divided as 
follows: Lavender oil, $3,647; miscellane- 
ous essential oils, $24,848; sweet-almond 
oil, $5,457; bitter-almond oil, $213; and 
gums and resins, $5,799. 





In the harvest year 1947, Czecho- 
slovakia’s fertilizer requirements are 
estimated at 42,000 metric tons of nitro- 
gen, 60,000 tons of phosphoric acid, and 
60,000 tons of potash, according to a 
Czechoslovak economic bulletin. These 
requirements are included in a 2-year 
agricultural plan. 
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Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


China’s C. A. A. Plans 
Two New Airways 


China’s new Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has begun preliminary studies on 
a US$154,000,000 plan for the immediate 
development of two modern airways de- 
signed to reduce hazards which in less 
than a month have accounted for six 
major aviation disasters. 

The American Consulate General at 
Shanghai reports that the plan provides 
for establishment of two routes: (1) A 
north-south airway from Peiping to Can- 
ton, connecting Tientsin and Tsingtao; 
and (2) an east-west airway from Shang- 
hai to Nanking, Kiukang, Hankow, and 
Chunking. A branch will connect the 
latter route with Chengtu and Kunming 
in the southwest. The two routes will 
extend approximately 20,000 miles and 
will include 49 airfields. 

Latest navigational aids are to be in- 
corporated in the proposed system. Ra- 
dar equipment will be employed at such 
air centers as Shanghai and Canton, and 
cooperative arrangements for the use of 
meterological and communications equip- 
ment will be effected among Government 
agencies and operating air lines. An es- 
timated 1,000 employees will be required 
to operate the network, which it is hoped 
will be completed in October of this year. 


Highway Program 
Under Way in Lebanon 


The Lebanese Ministry of Public Works 
is engaged in a program of highway re- 
pair and improvement which is expected 
to continue for at least 2 years, accord- 
ing to the American Legation at Beirut. 

Lebanon’s highway system—based on a 
network of asphalted roads constructed 
in the past decade—though in good con- 
dition generally, is not adequate to serve 
the country’s 10,000 square miles. And 
many of the roads require widening. 

Of the two principal routes, one, run- 
ning between Beirut and the Palestinian 
border, is inadequate to support the 
quantity of heavy transport passing over 
it, and the Ministry is considering a plan 
for straightening the road and widening 
it to 41 meters as far south as the town 
of Khalde. The other, which traverses 
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the mountain range between Beirut and 
Damascus, reaches a height of 1 mile 
above sea level, and during winter 
months is occasionally rendered impass- 
able by snow. 

Secondary roads are said to be even 
less satisfactory. 


Netherlands’ Radio Stations 
Alert to U. S. Distress Calls 


All necessary measures have been 
taken by the Netherlands Government to 
inform its maritime and aeronautical 
radio stations of the United States pol- 
icy on interim high-frequency distress 
calls transmitted at 8,280 kilocycles. 
The American Embassy at The Hague 
also reports that the radio station at 
Schiphol Airport, Amsterdam, has ar- 
ranged to receive possible distress calls 
on this frequency as long as pilots are 
using it. Stations of the telegraph com- 
pany—Radio Holland—will be unable to 
listen in on such calls because they will 
then be operating on 500 kilocycles. 


Chile Acts To Promote 
Noncommercial Aviation 


Official encouragement to the develop- 
ment of noncommercial aviation in Chile 
has crystallized in the recent establish- 
ment by Government decree of a Federa- 
tion of Air Clubs of Chile. The organiza- 
tion will be managed by a directorate of 
11 members: one to be designated by the 
Aeronautics Authority, the remaining 10 
to be elected by the air ciubs of the vari- 
ous zones into which the country will be 
divided. Decisions of the directorate will 
be subject to the authority of the Direc- 
tor of Aeronautics. 

The federation is expected to enhance 
the prestige of private flying and to serve 
as an integrating factor in developing 
aeronautical objectives identical with 
those of the Air Force Reserve. 


French Shipping Line 
Reestablishes Service 

The Cyprien Fabre Company, which, 
before the war, operated a steamer serv- 
ice between Mediterranean ports and 
New York under the name of Franco- 





Iberique d’Armement line, reinaugurated 
its freight service in January. The sery- 
ice will be maintained by two Liberty 
ships, the Marseille and the Saint-Tropez, 
recently acquired by France and placed 
under the technical management of the 
Cyprien Fabre Company. 

Two large vessels, the Patria and the 
Providence, were recently sold by the 
Cyprien Fabre Company to the Messa- 
geries Maritimes for service in the Near 
East. 


New Radiotelephone Service 
Provided in Colombia 


Permission to build 1-kilowatt radio- 
telephone stations in Bogota and Barran- 
quilla has been granted the Texas Petro- 
leum Co., according to the American Em- 
bassy at Bogota. Antenna for the Bo- 
gota station will be constructed on top of 
the new Communications Palace, and the 
Ministry will have use of the circuit on 
a part-time basis. 

Radiotelephone service to Texas Co. 
field camps—now being provided by the 
Central Telephone Co.—will be handled 
by the new Texas Co. stations, which are 
expected to be in operation within 3 or 4 
months. 

After 5 years, title of the equipment in- 
stalled by the Texas Co. passes to the 
Colombian Government. 


Break-Down Disrupts 
Colombian Cable Service 


A cable circuit operated by All America 
Cables and Radio, Inc., between Buena- 
ventura (Colombia) and Balboa (Pan- 
ama) is reported to have been interrupted 
twice in December by breaks occurring 
about 300 miles out of Buenaventura. AS 
a result, cable service was out for about 
3 weeks. 


South American Air Line 
Announces Expansion 


Taca Airways, S. A., has announced ex- 
pansion of its operations in Latin Amer- 
ica, according to a report from Panama. 
The company’s facilities in Costa Rica 
and El Salvador will be enlarged and 
headquarters established at San Salva- 
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dor. Services will be extended to Colom- 
bia and Venezuela through subsidiary 
companies in those countries. 


Delays Upset Installation , 
Schedule of Bogota’s Phones 


The first 20,000 lines of Ericcson auto- 
matic telephone equipment in Bogota are 
scheduled to be put into service in Octo- 
ber 1947. However, delays in construc- 
tion of the building to house the new 
equipment, and in receipt of telephone 
apparatus from Sweden are reported to 
be causing installation to run 6 months 
behind schedule. 


New Colombian Company May 
Provide Radiotelegraph Service 


Transportes Aereos Centroamericanos, 
Ss. A., (TACA) plans to organize a radio 
communications company under the 
name of “Radiac,”’ according to informa- 
tion from the American Embassy at 
Bogota. The new company will have a 
capital of 500,000 pesos (US$286,000), 
and will compete with All America Cables 
and the National Radio Company. At 
present, TACA is operating radiotele- 
graph service in connection with its avia- 
tion activities from Cartagena to Lima. 
And it intends to make this service avail- 
able to the public through Radiac. 

It is reported, however, that TACA has 
not applied for permission to operate a 
public radiotelegraph service. Moreover, 
existing governmental decrees prohibit 
the establishment of new stations for 
public correspondence except when such 
an enterprise offers a service that will 
not duplicate Government-operated cir- 
cuits. 


New Facilities Speed Up 
Mexican Air-Line Service 


Compania Mexicana de _  Aviacion 
(CMA) announces the inauguration of 
DC-4 service between Mexico City and 
Habana and the initiation of additional 
flights on certain of its routes within 
Mexico. Use of DC-4’s on the Mexico- 
Merida-Habana flight reduces the flying 
time from 8 to 534 hours. The number 
of daily flights between Mexico City and 
Veracruz has been increased to eight; 
and between Mexico City and Minatitlan, 
and Mexico City and Mazatlan, to four. 


Colombian Broadeasters Seek 
To Lift Government Control 


Colombian broadcasters continue their 
plea for removal of broadcasting from 
Government control, according to the 
American Embassy at Bogota. The Su- 
preme Court is reported to have ruled 
that broadcasting is not a part of tele- 
communications and thus is not subject 
to monopoly by either the State or pri- 
vate individuals. Since telecommunica- 
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Export Managers Club of New York To Hold Annual Get 
Together Meeting Mareh 18-19 


The annual Get Together Meeting of 
the Export Managers Club of New York 
will be held March 18 and 19 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, marking the 
30th anniversary of the club, whose 
membership of over 750 export execu- 
tives of American manufacturers repre- 
sents more than 80 percent of the manu- 
factured exports of the United States. 

The Get Together will stress the prac- 
tical aspects of exporting and will have 
as its keynote: “World Trade—America’s 
Opportunity and Obligation.” Morning 
and afternoon sessions will be held 
throughout the two days of the gather- 
ing, and the annual informal dinner will 
be held on the evening of March 18. 

Headlining the speakers will be Wil- 
liam L. Batt, president of SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., widely known as one of the 
country’s outstanding industrial leaders, 
and a strong proponent of international 
trade, who will address the dinner meet- 
ing. Other speakers on the preliminary 
program announced by the club include 
Clair Wilcox, director of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Policy of the Depart- 
ment of State, at the general Get To- 
gether luncheon on March 19; Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Jr., head of the Commerce 
Department’s OIT, who will speak 
Wednesday morning; and Fenton Turck, 
president of Turck, Hill & Co., who will 
address the opening session on the morn- 
ing of March 18 on “Export Is Good 
Business.” 

The Get Together is national in scope 
and attracts export executives from 
throughout the country. Last year more 
than 1,100 from 26 States attended. 
J. C. Tweedell, president of the Export 
Managers Club, and manager of the In- 
ternational Division of the York Cor- 
poration, said that advance registrations 
indicated the 1946 record would be ex- 
ceeded this year, in view of the wide- 
spread interest among exporters in new 
markets now opening up and former 
ones being reestablished, as well as be- 
cause the gathering will mark the suc- 
cessful culmination of 30 years of service 
by the club to its members under its 
slogan of ‘“‘Helping Each Other in Export 
Trade.” Established in 1917 by a hand- 
ful of exporters who met informally to 


discuss their problems at luncheon, the 
club has grown steadily in numbers and 
prestige through the years. 

The meeting will get under way at 10 
a.m. on Tuesday, March 18. Speakers 
at the morning session will discuss topics 
of general interest to exporters. The 
afternoon meeting will consider new 
trends in markets abroad, including cur- 
rent markets in Europe and the Near 
East, with Walter Coogan, foreign sales 
manager of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., as the speaker, and a discussion of 
Brazilian and Argentine trade opportu- 
nities by Oliver E. Zimmerman, regional 
export manager of the General Foods 
Corporation. J. R. Bejarano, manager, 
special products, Westinghouse Electric 
International Co., will discuss the situa- 
tion in Mexico. 

At the second morning session on 
Wednesday, March 19, “Foreign Manu- 
facturing Operations” will be discussed 
by W. G. Schoppmeyer, export manager 
of Canada Dry International, Inc. Felix 
Dayton, comptroller of the International 
General Electric Co., will discuss ‘““West- 
ern Hemisphere Trade Corporations.” 
Another important speaker at this ses- 
sion will be Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Trade, of the Department of Commerce, 
who will discuss certain salient aspects 
of world trade today. 

Following the practice at previous 
Get Togethers, the final session on Wed- 
nesday afternoon will be given over to a 
panel discussion of practical questions 
submitted in advance by exporters. 
Members of the panel will be well-known 
experts on the subjects to be considered. 

A series of five group luncheons will 
be held on March 18. In addition to the 
general luncheon, at which Mr. Wilcox 
will speak, there will be an advertising 
luncheon in cooperation with the Ex- 
port Advertising Association, an auto- 
motive luncheon sponsored by the Over- 
seas Automotive Club; one on credits, 
collection, and exchange under the di- 
rection of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and a machinery- 
metals luncheon in cooperation with the 
Machinery-Metals Export Club. 





tion is by law a monopoly of the State, 
broadcasters argue that its definition 
should be revised to exclude broadcasting. 

Reason for the continued agitation on 
the part of commercial broadcasters is 
said to be fear that the Government 
might eventually establish the equivalent 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 


The design, by a Soviet scientist, of a 
cathode oscillograph with a recording 
speed of 200,000 kilometers a second is 
reported in the Soviet press. It is 
claimed that electrical waves of 12-15 
centimeters or other oscillations which 
last only billionth parts of a second can 
be seen on a screen or photographed. 
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American Exhibits in Palestine 


The Manufacturers Association of Pal- 
estine, Tel-Aviv, has expressed the desire 
to display in its exhibitions hall at Tel- 
Aviv United States products of interest 
to Palestine industry. In order to es- 
tablish a close trade relationship between 
Palestine producers and American sup- 
pliers in the field of machinery, indus- 
trial equipment, raw and semimanufac- 
tured materials, miscellaneous auxiliary 
industrial materials, and the like, a suit- 
able space will be allocated in the Perma- 
nent Exhibition located in the Manufac~ 
turers’ Association Building. By the 
terms “machinery and equipment” are 
meant miniature materials, etc., which 
will permit interested parties to visualize 
the advantages claimed by American 
manufacturers. According to informa- 
tion received through the American Con- 
sul General, the exhibition hall is very 
well planned, lighted, and maintained 
and is much visited by local industrial- 
ists and foreign visitors. 

Interested American manufacturers 
should contact the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Specialist, Room 1524, Department of 
Commerce Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


International Travel 
Expositions 

The following international travel ex- 
positions are scheduled to be held in 
Spring: 

Chicago at the Coliseum, April 19-27. 

Grand Central Palace, New York, May 5-10 

Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, May 
16-24. 

The International Travel Exposition 
has been held annually in Chicago since 
1935 with the exception of the years 
1943-1945. Exhibit space will be made 
available to any transportation, indus- 
trial, commercial, or civic organization 
interested in promoting travel. The or- 
ganizers of the Exposition state that for- 
eign government bureaus will also be 
represented. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Travel Expositions Incorpo- 
rated, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 
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Forthcoming Fair Events 
Below is a list of the principal Euro- 
pean trade fairs scheduled to be held in 
the spring of 1947: 


Czechoslovakia: International Sample Fair, 
Prague, March 14-23. 


Mustria: Austrian Export Exhibition, Vi 
enna, March 23-30. 
Switzerland: Swiss’ Industries Fair, Basel, 


April 12-22. 

France: International Sample Fair, Lyon, 
April 12-21. 

Vetherlands: Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair, Utrecht, April 15-24. 

Poland: International Sample Fair, Poznan, 
April 26 to May 4. 

Belgium: Brussels Industries Fair, Brussels, 
April 26 to May 11. 

United Kingdom: British Industries Fair, 
London and Birmingham, May 5-16. 

France: International Sample Fair, Paris, 
May 10-26. 

Yugoslavia: International Sample Fair, Za 
greb, May 31 to June 9. 
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International Sample Fair, 
Izmir 


The International Sample Fair of 
Izmir, Turkey, will be held between Au- 
gust 20 and September 20. The Turkish 
Government states that this year’s Fair 
will again be international in character. 
Supplementary information on _ that 
event will be published in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY as soon as received. 


Poznan International Sample 
Fair 

The First Postwar International Sam- 
ple Fair of Poznan, Poland, will take 
place between April 26 and May 4, 1947. 
The Fair was created in 1921 and took 
place annually until the outbreak of 
World War II. The International Sam- 
ple Fair of Poznan was known as one of 
the larger European fairs and had a par- 
ticipation of over 2,000 exhibitors, in- 
cluding displays from abroad. The 
premises of the Fair, consisting of a sur- 
face of 50,000 square meters covered by 
buildings and of an open space of 20,000 
square meters, have been almost com- 
pletely destroyed by the Germans. The 





first Post-war International Sample Pair 
will be housed in new halls covering g 
large space. One of the largest halls wil] 
be reserved to foreign exhibitors. Ac. 
cording to information received from the 
Fair authorities, the exhibitors and visi- 
tors coming to Poznan will find lodgings 
provided in the ‘“‘“Gospoda Tagowa” which 
is the greatest tourist hotel in Poland 
and belongs to the Fair. 

Any information regarding participa- 
tion at the Fair can be had by contacting 
the City Administration, International 
Fair of Poznan, Poland, Foch Street 14. 


Italian Toy Exhibit 


An Exhibition of the Italian Toy In- 
dustry will take place in Milan, Italy. 
The exact time of that show has not yet 
been fixed. A similar exhibition took 
place last year and yielded satisfactory 
results. The aim is to foster better rela- 
tions between producers and sellers and 
to place Italian toy production on an 
international basis. This year’s Exhibi- 
tion will take place in the newly rebuilt 
Palazzo dell’ Arte in Milan 





Production of phosphate rock in Al- 
geria in 1946 was about 500,000 metric 
tons, of which approximately 400,000 will 
be exported. In 1945, 400,000 tons were 
produced and 326,000 exported. 





Two large woolen mills are in process 
of erection in the Republic of Byelorussia, 
U. S. S. R.—one in Minsk and the other 
at Grodno—under the current 5-year 
plan, according to the Soviet press. One 
section of the Grodno mill was placed in 
operation toward the close of 1946. 





Fairs and Exhibitions Office 


Please address all communications, sugges 
tions, and inquiries pertaining to inte rnational 
fairs and exhibitions to Jacques Kunstenaat, 
Specialist in Charge, Fairs and Exhibitions, 
Special Services and Intelligence Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Room 1524, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ©. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Aet 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LIST OF PRODUCTS ON 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES WILL Con- 
SIDER GRANTING CONCESSIONS IN THE 
PROPOSED TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

(Based on State Department press re- 

lease No. 128, of Feb. 18, 1947) 


Since publication on November 9, 
1946, of the list of products which would 
be considered for the possible granting 
of tariff concessions by the United States 
in trade agreement negotiations with 
eighteen countries, the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information has conducted 
public hearings with respect to these 
products. The hearings continued from 
January 13 to February 6. As a result 
of the information and views presented 
at the hearings, together with further 
information on our trade with these 
countries, it has been found desirable to 
make certain technical amendments and 
additions to the original list. These 
amendments are given in a supplement- 
ary list which the Secretary of State 
made public today. 

The supplementary list is published, in 
accordance with the established pro- 
cedure under the Trade Agreements Act, 
in order that interested persons may 
have opportunity to present information 
and views on the products included. No 
decision will be made, and no negotiation 
will be undertaken, on any item in this 
list until after public hearings. 

Copies of this supplementary list may 
be obtained from the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the 
Commerce Field Offices. 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH AUS- 
TRALIA, BELGIUM, BRAZIL, CANADA, CHILE, 
CHINA, CUBA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, FRANCE, 
INDIA, LEBANON (SYRO-LEBANESE CUS- 
TOMS UNION), LUXEMBOURG, NETHER- 
LANDS, NEW ZEALAND, NORWAY, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS, UNITED KINGDOM 


PUBLIC NOTICE 
Supplementary List of Products 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
March 18, 1947. 
Closing date for application to be 
heard, March 18, 1947. 
Public hearings open, March 20, 1947. 
Submission of Information to Committee 
for Reciprocity Information 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
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applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, with regard to the 
supplementary list of products an- 
nounced by the Secretary of State on 
this date in connection with trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with the countries 
listed above, shall be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
not later than 12 o’clock noon, March 18, 
1947. Such communications should be 
addressed to ‘‘The Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Eighth and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C.” 


A public hearing will be held, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on March 20, 1947, be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission in the Tariff Com- 
mission Building, when supplemental 
oral statements will be heard with re- 
gard to the products contained in the 
supplementary list. 

Ten copies of written statements, 
either typewritten or printed, shall be 
submitted, of which one copy shall be 
sworn to. Appearance at hearings be- 
fore the Committee may be made only 
by those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for 
a hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 


Country Date signed Date effective 
Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium und) =Luxem- 
burg Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2.1935 Jan 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 
agreement below Nov. 15, 1935 Do 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


Curacao Dec. 20,1935 | Feb 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


Morocco May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2 Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, _ in- 

cluding Newfoundland 

and the British Co- 

lonial Empire Nov. 17,1988 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935 do Do 
lurkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 


The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 
2? Agreement inoperative since Apr. 22, 1939. 
Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dee. 13, 1940 


Countries With Which Intentio 


Country 


Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

India 

Lebanon (Syro-Lebanese Customs Union 
Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom 





Country Date signed | Date effective 


Cuba (supplementary 


agreement) | Dee. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) 3 | Dee. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) | Dee. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru May 7, 1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay | July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Tran Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
Paraguay Sept. 12, 1946 (4) 
— 


‘It will come into force 30 days after its proclamation 
by the President of the United States and the publication 
of the Agreement in the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’ of Paraguay, 


or 30 days after the later of these events if they do not 


take place on the same date. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 


examination at all field offices of the Department of 


Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 


any particular agreement, figures for the United States 


trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’”’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of 
the United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 
1930, including all duty reductions or bindings by the 
United States under the trade agreements signed to 
date, arranged by schedules and paragraphs of the 
Tariff Act, has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Com- 
mission in the form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 70 cents per copy.] 


nto Negotiate Has Been Announced 


| Latest date 
Date of issu- for submit- 
ance of notice | ing written 

statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Nov. 9, 1946 Dee. 21, 1946! | Jan. 13, 1947! 


do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
do do Do 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 


Supplementary Notice issued February 18, 1947; briefs to be submitted by March 18, 1947; Public Hearings open 


March 20, 1947 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Dats 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi 
cation 
Lohengrin 48—Perfumes and scented Jar 21 
soaps Pre parations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 
Radar 32--Books Dx 
Helioprint 1—-Chemical substances Do 


used in manufactured 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, pho- 
tography, and as anti- 
corrosives 
Articles of ivory, bone, Do 

or wood (not included 

in other classes 


Roxalum 50 


Pantheon 32— Woolen and hair piect Do 
goods 

(laska 40 Matiresses, pillows, Do 
etc. 

York 17—Office supplies and Do 


equipment of all kinds 
except paper). 

Lord do Dy 
Olymp 6— Machines (except agri- De 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial pur- 
poses 

Perfumes and scented Do 
Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified 

Precision, scientific (in- | Jan. 22 
cluding for industrial 
educational and utility 
purposes, Measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments 

Outer Wearing apparel Do 
(clothing, shoes, hats, 
knit goods, stockings, 
and unspecified). 


Imaginatior iy 


soaps 


Central s 


M yra-Bell 6 


Roadstone &—Radios Do 

Cine-Dis« 8—Records and movie Do 
films 

Novak 1—A chemical preparation Do 

(Juinosol }—A pharmaceutical prod- | Jan. 24 
uct 

Pernocton do Do 

Penicilinal. V. B Pharmaceutical prod- Do 
ucts 

Zip 13— Nonalcoholic hever- Do 
ages, mineral waters, 
ete 

Vitsalmin 3—A pharmaceutical prod-| Jan. 2s 

uct 

Solvecilin do Do 

Betaminol 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do 
aration. 

Mere is—Outer wearing apparel Do 


(clothing, shoes, hats, 
knit goods, stockings, 
ind unspecified 
A merica-Store 42—-Alcoholic beverages Do 
Lanston 1] Cutlery for general Do 
and household use. Cut- 
ting and perforating in- 
struments and tubes 
(except part of ma- 


chines 

Oroxolith Do 

Copa-Kola 43— Nonalcoholic bever Do 
ages 

Pentamery 48—Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. Preparations for 


cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified 
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Med ns 


Anglolormit 





Radiar 


Ninatex 
Neotex 
Mucilax 


Calcinol 
Sulfaiotal 
Anapyl 


Cardibiol 
Lusalit 


Jointite 
Boxer 





ind product 


ral 

Footwear 
1)}—Wooden and metal 
irniture upholstered 
not except for office 


technical use Mat 


ubstances wrote 


ne purpose, preserved 








in | 1! ted 
soap Pre} ith for 
eal I 4 
tion t nd i 
ind | Comt 
ind ot! I 
not specific 
4 pha 
iration 
21-—-Vehi 
part ict 
nd oro 
2—Ir ( 
lo 
A pha | 
10 
io 
4$2--W k 
4f;— Mate Cand 
commo 1 «le 
oap tarch. bluse 
ind other reparatlo 
rwa n 
1)—Wooden and 1 I 
furnitu upholster t 
ri ( it for office a | 
us Mf 
! 
ire juil bed i 
irniture 
Boxes for radic 
O—A gutt ut 
titute 
&S— Mot 
&— Electric ypliance 
general 
&— Bobbins, radio conder 
ers. ety 
23—Textiles in gener 


do 
A pharmaceutical prod 

uct 

do 

do 

4 pharmaceutical pre 
paration 

do 

if—Goods manufactured 
of mineral substance 
used for construction or 
lecorat Other prod 


dec I 
ucts used { construc- 
i 


tion or decoration (in- 
cluding wall pape 
do 
+— Outer wearing apparel 


clothing, shoe hats 
knit goods, stockings 
ind unspecified 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Super-F lex 6— Footwear Feb. ll 
Pinguim 22— Natural silk or rayon Do 
24— Manufactured cotton 
knit goods (except cloth 


ing) and those not in 
cluded in other classe 
Record 21—-Bicyeles and tricyck Do 
Pan-Americana ,2— Woolen and hair piece ey 
od 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 
rade-mark Commodit publi 
cation 
non de Superior Ca Ru Jan. 27 
lad 
Figure of a horse and Per ip, t D 
ivalr in en \ roduct 
ig et 
Grains de Va I irma i De 
roduct 
**Monopolio’ Alcoholic beverage Feb, 4 
Pedro Domecq brand ind | 
; jueur 
Solera Reservada 1K Do 
Carlos III 
Pedro Domecq 
) 
| 1 la 1) 
produ 
Soap produ D 
Cre entrally I Lid ) 
wed in two ¢ 
with wor Britis! 
I B. Gla 
Hexagor witt vid | ! 1) 
had \ 


Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 


Da 
Pre publica 
14 
W 1 Fist | port Feb. 10 
Do Re M Pol 0, ( Do 
H tia Cc r 1,6, 9 DD 
| & 24 " 
Lak re Bevera Feb, ll 
Cor Hardw it ‘ vod D 
I ner Dru cher Felt ? 
produ 
I ilgentake 1 LD) 
( orl lextiles, dr is, read 1 
o-weal 
I Calci-On Drug ore {i chen Feb. 14 
product 
Defep do Feb. 1 
Beibicrin do Do 
~ { Feb. 14 
N Drug st 1 chemi Feb, 1 
produc dp 
fumer, 
Estro I Drug store and chemical Feb, 14 
product 
Anglo Ciroceric ind foodstuff Feb. 15 
inimal, agricultural and 
dairy product 
Helio Jewelry, watches, clocl Feb, 15 
Precimayx do Do 





A paint company in Montreal, Canada, 
is constructing a litharge and red lead 
plant to augment its output of pigments. 
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Britain’s Current 

Problems in Foreign- 

Trade Reconstruction 
(Continued from p. 6) 


eries, would lead to increased imports in 
the following month. Similarly, shorter 
reporting months and holidays would 
tend to depress the totals and magnify 
the receipts in slightly longer months. 


Imports and Consumption 


Since VJ-day the British consumer 
has experienced a gradual, but unques- 
tionably far less than desired, improve- 
ment in his personal standard of living. 
Mounting domestic production has con- 
tributed substantially more to this re- 
sult than any increase in the quantities 
of consumer goods imported from 
abroad. In fact, except for fresh fruits, 
vegetables, and meat, the volume of 
food imports in the third quarter was 
little greater than in the first quarter 
of 1946, and few finished goods were 
imported in significant amounts. Of the 
14 commodity groups whose volume in- 
dex in the third quarter equaled or ex- 
ceeded the total for all classes, only -6 
could be considered as products for the 
average consumer, and 3 of these were 
food items. Net imports of apparel and 
footwear stood at 6 and 9 percent, re- 
spectively, of the 1938 level, while man- 
ufacturers of wood and timber were only 
34 percent. Moreover, such moderate 
increases as have occurred have not 
necessarily meant more per person, in- 
asmuch as demobilization and repatria- 
tion of the armed forces has increased 
the civilian population. 

The end effect of this condition has 
not been suffering or hardship, as these 
terms are generally understood, but 
monotony. By continued rationing and 
close attention to nutritional standards, 
the health of the population has been 
well protected. Official policy state- 
ments have all emphasized, however, 
that this is not enough, and that when- 
ever additional imports of consumer 
goods were possible they would consist 
of items which would provide greater 
dietary variety and contribute the most 
personal satisfaction. This last consid- 
eration and the desire to sustain morale 
explains why, despite the need for con- 
servation of international exchange, ap- 
proximately £9,550,000 was spent on im- 
ports of tobacco in November and an es- 
timated $6,000,000 monthly on film roy- 
alties. Both objects of expenditure have 
been severely criticised as ‘‘nonessen- 
tial,” but the British Government has 
consistently replied that few other items 
contribute as much to continued high 
public morale and a willingness to ac- 
cept other sacrifices in the national in- 
terest. [Eprtor’s NotTe.—See the fea- 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 





. Janu- Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted lype of exchange 1945 1946 ary, mate 
(an- (an- 1947 Rate psa hg Date 
nual) | nual) | (mon ale 
thly) currency 

Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Jan. 31, 1947 

Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 | 4. 23 $4. 23 | 2364 Do 

Auction 4. 94 4. 94 | 4.94 4. 94 . 2024 | Do. 

Free market 4.04 4. 09 *4. 10 4.11 . 2433 | Jan. 23, 1947 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 | 0236 | Jan. 31, 1947 

Curb 59. 96 60.94 | *60. 00 60. 00 .0167 | Dee. 31, 1946 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 | 2 16. 50 (?) Q@) | 

Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18.72 | 218.72 | .0534 | Jan. 31, 1947 

Special free market 20. 00 | 8 20. 00 (3) ; (3) 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 Do 

Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 Do 

Free market |} 32.24] 34.86] 42.14] 42.14] .0237 Do 

"aes 31.00 31. 00 31.00 31. 00 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746} Do. 

Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 Do. 

Curb 1.83 | **1.835) *1. 825) 1. 825) 5479 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Costa Rica Colon Uneontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 | 6. 01 6.01 | . 1664 | Feb. 17, 1947 

Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1.00 | 1. 00 1. 00 | 1.0000 | Jan. 31, 1947 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Official 13. 77 14.66 | 15.04 | 515.04 . 0665 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 20. 4 . 4902 Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 4.86 1. 86 1. 86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 

Curb 6. 62 5.49 | 5.26 5. 25 | . 1905 Do. 
Paraguay Guarani 6 Official 3. 12 3. 12 3.12 3. 12 3205 Do. 

Free? 3. 41 3. 25 3.12 3. 12 . 3205 Do. 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Do 
Salvador Colon do 2.50 2.50 | 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Feb, 5, 1947 

Free 

Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
Other purposes § 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 5602 Do. 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Jan. 31, 1947 

Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946. 

‘Disponibilidades propias (private funds) 

‘A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basis central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning February 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed 
on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, 
an additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling 
rate for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 

6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 

7 Established December 4, 1945. 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944 

* Colombia, curb market rate for November; Argentina, free market rate for December; Bolivia, curb market rate 
for December 
** Colombia, January-August average 





ture article beginning on p. 7 of 
this issue, entitled “Britain’s Tobacco 


put, however, the British consumer re- 
ceives only a part, with the remainder 


Position—War and Postwar Oversea 
Trade.” ] 

As previously implied, however, only a 
limited portion of British imports move 
directly to consumer markets. Most im- 
ports must be processed in the United 
Kingdom, with a substantial percentage 
subjected to several operations before the 
final product emerges. Of the total out- 


utilized in meeting export orders. It is 
easy to see, therefore, why British im- 
ports are so directly tied to exports. The 
extent to which the final value of ex- 
ported goods represents direct expendi- 
tures on imports varies widely from in- 
dustry to industry, and cannot be 
determined with accuracy either by 
branch or by industry as a whole. Most 
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estimates range between 20 and 30 per- 
cent for the prewar period, and there is 
some possibility that the current ratio is 
slightly higher. Given, then, the par- 
ticular industrial pattern and assuming 
that technical innovations or discoveries 
do not stimulate a shift to domestic 
sources of substitute materials, a rise in 
British exports will almost inevitably be 
accompanied by a rise in imports. 

There is another, somewhat more indi- 
rect relationship, however, between ex- 
ports, imports, and domestic consump- 
tion. Although the multi-sided nature 
of the British economy prevents isolation 
of any single element as the major force 
affecting economic prosperity and the 
level of personal income, there is ample 
evidence that fluctuations in export de- 
mand have a direct and intimate influ- 
ence on both industrial and general busi- 
ness activity, an influence which is essen- 
tially cumulative. Changes wrought by 
this process are communicated to im- 
ports, though not to the same extent for 
all commodities, through lowering or 
raising the level of consumer demand. 

At present British import demand, ex- 
pressed and potential, is inflated by re- 
construction and replacement needs. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the full 
impact of this type of demand has yet 
been felt—presumably in consequence of 
the world-wide shortages in basic ma- 
terials needed for these purposes, the 
high prices prevailing, and the compet- 
ing internal demands for labor. Im- 
ports would, without doubt, be much 
greater if these restraining influences 
were not present. By maintaining a 
slower pace in reconstruction, less may 
need to be spent on imports for this 
purpose in the future when the process 
is accelerated, since by then British fac- 
tories should be in a position to supply 
a good portion of the manufactured or 
processed items that will be required. 


The Problem Reviewed 


Insofar as imports are concerned, 
these are the basic facts of the case. 
The United Kingdom offers one of the 
best examples of a country which by 
virtue of its high standard of living and 
trade policy has in the past been a mar- 
ket for an exceptionally wide variety of 
goods. Accustomed to such a standard, 
any reduction in it will be accepted by 
the British only after stubborn resist- 
ance. The question, therefore, becomes 
one of determining what standard of 
living the nation is to have and how best 
it can be achieved. Inasmuch as im- 
ports play such a vital part in the cus- 
tomary consumption standards of the 
British people, a further question is 
raised relative to the means whereby the 
import demand can be met. 

At the close of hostilities the United 
Kingdom had within rather indefinite 
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limits imposed by political considerations 
and commitments two alternatives from 
which to select its foreign-trade policy: 
either to follow an independent course of 
action involving the continuation and 
possible strengthening of controls over 
external economic relations, or vigor- 
ously to pursue in cooperation with other 
countries a policy of restoring a high 
level of income and trade throughout the 
world. Although it was evident for some 
time that the nation was moving toward 
at least a partial “planned economy” 
with various degrees of purposive direc- 
tion by governmental agencies, at no time 
did the Government through its official 
spokesmen reject the idea of a return to 
unrestricted multilateral trade and clear- 
ing as long as such a return would not 
involve immediate abandonment of 
measures necessary to orderly reconver- 
sion and reconstruction or be conducive 
to economic instability. 

Despite strong argumenis pointing out 
the many advantages to be gained from 
unhampered international trade, propo- 
nents of controlled trade and limited 
multilateralism based on the concept of 
regional groupings might have succeeded 
had not both the United States and Can- 
ada indicated clearly that they were 
pressing for full multilateralism. There 
was, moreover, considerable doubt 
whether the sterling area could be held 
together in a unitary sense as a trade 
bloc.“ In tentatively giving support to 
the multilateral policy, however, the 
United Kingdom indicated that the obli- 
gations attendant to such a system could 
and would not be assumed either lightly 
or without serious consideration of the 
consequences. 

It is a matter of record that, from the 
outset, British spokesmen have stressed 
that in view of the magnitude of demand 
and the pressure to regain the accepted 
standard of living the United Kingdom 
was scarcely able to assume all of the 
responsibilities of multilateralism with- 
out jeopardizing the future of the coun- 
try. It was further suggested that im- 
mediate action could be taken only by a 
country with abundant natural and pro- 
ductive resources and ample foreign- 
exchange reserves. Strong fears were 
expressed that even with a gradual 
adjustment to multilateralism there 
would be a substantial deficit in the bal- 
ance of payments. The United King- 
dom, in short, could not hope or be ex- 
pected to eliminate controls and restric- 
tions on trade or monetary transfers 
until there were good prospects for the 
maintenance of a stable equilibrium in 
the balance of payments. 


‘For detailed discussion of this problem 
see “British Postwar Balance of International 
Payments,’ FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Aug 
25, 1945, and The Sterling Area, International 
Reference Service, vol. 2, No. 32, November 
1945. 


It is true that the deficit in the ba). 
ance of payments could be eliminateq by 
a drastic reduction of imports and in. 
tensified internal development, of which 
at least a part would unquestionably be 
uneconomic. The effect of this would, 
however, directly conflict with the de. 
mands of the British people for a restor. 
ation of prewar consumption levels and 
would in addition force other countries 
with a vital stake in the British market 
to adopt similar measures. The equilib. 
rium toward which the United Kingdom 
has decided to aim will be reached at 
higher levels and involves the restoration 
of exchange income with a purchasing 
power equal to that of 1938. It is to the 
ultimate advantage of all trading coun- 
tries, and especially to those which have 
long found their major market there. 
that this objective be achieved. 

|Nore.—The second article in this series, 
to appear in next week’s issue of Foretcy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, Will be devoted to an 


analysis of Britain’s export achievements ijn 
1946. | 





Freer Two-Way 

World Trade Keynotes 

Chicago Conference 
(Continued from p. 11) 


will need new outlets when the domestic 
demand tapers off.” 


Today’s Imperatives 


Development of a higher sense of in- 
dividual responsibility by American busi- 
ness was suggested by Dr. Acheson. In 
his opinion, it is the gigantic task of 
American business “to persuade the 
world to adopt the way of life that has 
given usS an average per capita income 
of over $1,117 a year instead of $30 a 
year,” the income of the poorest 2,000,- 
000,000 of the world’s inhabitants. 

“Our most important export today is 
not soap or steel or cotton, but Ameri- 
canism—the way of living and the way 
of doing things that enable us to offer 
foreign peoples an endless list of prod- 
ucts that are composities of many in- 
ventions and improvements made by 
free individuals living and working ina 
free society,” Dr. Acheson said. 

“If we are to give proper and realistic 
encouragement abroad,” he stated, “I 
believe we must replace carpetbagging 
with business statesmanship. ... My 
own observation is that the greatest 
enemy to American business abroad is 4 
man who is within our own ranks. He is 
the hit-and-run salesman, the get-rich- 
quick Johnny, today’s lineal descendant 
of the carpetbagger.” 


Combating Trade Barriers 


Abandonment in this country of many 
governmental business controls was ap- 
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plauded by John Abbink: “Not all the 
controls are gone yet—unfortunately too 
many still remain on exports—bu: there 
has been progress in the right direction. 
Overseas the trend generally has been 
the other way. Bilateral trade arrange- 
ments, import and exchange quotas, and 
a variety of other devices continue to 
spread their debilicating poisons through 
the bloodstream of international trade.” 

Speaking on the same problem, Sec- 
retary Harriman said: 

“Many countries have been forced to 
erect trade barriers to limit imports to 
the necessities of life and thus protect 
their supplies of foreign currencies. It 
has been necessary for some countries to 
buy only in those countries where they 
had the exchange. There has also been 
a tendency for trade to be accomplished 
by means of bilateral agreements be- 
tween countries thai: could exchange 
specific commodities.” 

American proposals for the establish- 
ment of an International Trade Organ- 
ization associated with the United Na- 
tions, according to Secretary Harriman, 
are designed “to break down as far as 
practicable and as fast as practicable 
these artificial restrictions in order to ex- 
pand trade among nations as a whole.” 

However, he emphasized that, “above 
all, there is no way in which we can ex- 
pect to break down the present barriers 
and discriminatory quota systems unless 
we are to join in encouraging imports to 
this country of those products which do 
not damage our own industries and which 
add to the well-being of our people. 
Basically, it is only through a healthy 
expansion of world trade that we can 
eliminate some of the factors which have 
made it necessary for other countries to 
adopt measures which serve to choke off 
trade.” 


Basic Objectives 


“As a result of the conferences that 
have been held, including the recent con- 
ference in London, there has been gen- 
eral agreement with the basic objec- 
tives of the American proposals,” Mr. 
Harriman said. “In April there will be 
further discussions in Geneva with 18 
nations with whom we have done about 
two-thirds of our trade. At this confer- 
ence it is expected that reciprocal trade 
agreements can be reached to reduce 
trade barriers abroad and eliminate dis- 
criminations against the United States, 
in return for certain reductions in our 
own tariffs.” 

According to Clair Wilcox, “the Amer- 
ican program has two parts, and the 
Geneva meeting has two parts. The first 
part is completion of the draft of a 
charter establishing common principles 
of world trade policy and setting up an 
International Trade Organization. The 
second part is negotiation directed to- 
ward the reduction of tariffs, the re- 
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moval of other barriers to trade, and the 
elimination of discriminatory practices. 

“Each of these parts depends upon 
the other,” Mr. Wilcox emphasized. 
“The program is all in one package.”” He 
explained that the trade charter ‘‘would 
commit the member nations of the 
I. T. O. to reduce existing barriers to 
trade, to promote the further expansion 
of trade, and to adhere to a code of fair 
practices when they regulate their 
trade.” 


The Program: Its Advantages 


Calling the I. T. O. the ‘first attempt 
at international economic sanity that 
has been undertaken as part of the 
United Nations idea,” Mr. Abbink de- 
clared: 

“There may be better ways of tear- 
ing down international trade barriers 
than by means of reciprocal negotiations, 
but they are not now available, and a 
world economic crisis is at hand.” 

He added that a committee appointed 
by the National Foreign Trade Council 
to study the proposed I. T. O. charter 
and its implications had reached the 
conclusion that the charter’s “‘construc- 
tive features outweigh its shortcomings, 
and that the United States should ad- 
here to the I. T. O.” 

Mr. Abbink recommended that every 
businessman, whether or not he is di- 
rectly interested in foreign trade, read 
the committee’s report carefully, “be- 
cause efforts already are being made to 
sabotage the I. T. O., or adherence to it 
by the United States.” 

Speaking for labor, Mr. Hedges re- 
ported that “there is still a section of 
labor enamored of the old tariff solu- 
tion for adjusting balance in trade. This 
is not a powerful group.” He said that 
“many of the unions have already en- 
dorsed the reciprocal trade program of 
the United States Government. Labor 
has endorsed this program because it 
understands it. It has termed it the 
collective bargaining principle applied to 
international trade. * * * As soon 
as labor leaves behind it the philosophy 
of dollar diplomacy and the philosophy 
of economic imperialism, it must give 
support to the kind of procedures that 
forward a more social relationship be- 
tween nations.” 


What Are the Risks? 


What would we risk if we were to 
carry through the American world-trade 
program? 

It has been said that reductions in 
tariff rates would make it difficult for 
domestic producers to compete with 
foreign producers of similar goods. 

Against this fear, Mr. Abbink made 
this statement: 

“Except for a comparatively few com- 
modities and manufactured items—so 


few they could almost be counted on the 
fingers of two hands—there are nowhere 
in the world any productive facilities 
which could possibly threaten industry 
or agriculture in the United States dur- 
ing the next few years. Now, if ever, is 
the opportunity to change our approach 
to the question of protectionism, to re- 
pudiate the hypocrisies we have parroted 
in the past. * * * During the next 
5 years, while our economy is in little 
or no danger from imports, enlightened 
political guidance could easily evolve a 
new tariff system fair to the domestic 
producer, to labor, and to the general 
consumer, and one which would with- 
stand oversea criticism, as our present 
tariff cannot.” 

The following figures were cited by Mr. 
Abbink as revealing the benefits of trade 
agreements: 

“In the 4 years immediately preceding 
the war, our imports from countries with 
which we did not have trade agreements 
increased 12.25 percent, and those from 
countries with which we did have agree- 
ments increased 22 percent. But our ex- 
ports to the former countries increased 
only 32 percent as against an increase of 
63 percent to the countries with which 
we had agreements.” 

The question of tariffs, in Mr. McCaf- 
frey’s opinion, has been subject to much 
confusion. “People get emotional about 
it,” he said. “It is a remarkable fact that 
some people will vote against the reduc- 
tion of a tariff rate, even when that rate 
is almost prohibitive, and yet those same 
people will approve of lending dollars— 
even a bad loan—to the very countries 
whose products are kept out of the United 
States by a high tariff.” 

There is, too, as pointed out by Mr. 
Wilcox, the supposed risk that the Amer- 
ican program may not succeed. “There 
are still pessimists among us who com- 
plain that our cause is hopeless, that a 
freer trading system can never be re- 
stored, that nations stricken by the war 
cannot for years recover sufficiently to 
participate on equal terms in a world 
economy, that the tide is running so 
strongly toward collectivism, regimenta- 
tion, and restrictionism that it would be 
futile to attempt to turn it back. 

“It follows, presumably, that we, too, 
should collectivize, regiment, and restrict, 
so that, in our trade with other nations, 
we may fight quotas with quotas, match 
discrimination with discrimination, and 
confront public trading monopolies 
abroad with a public trading monopoly 
in the United States. 

“Surely this is a counsel of despair. 
* * * Tn any course of action, we must 
weigh the relative risks, strike a balance, 
and take a chance. * * * It should 
not be too difficult for any rational per- 
son, in full possession of the facts, to 
determine where the balance of our in- 
terest lies.” 








Safeguards for Our People 


Regarding fears that the American 
proposals for tariff reductions would ad- 
versely affect individual industries, Sec- 
retary Harriman expressed the hope that 
“those who are concerned will recognize 
the care with which consideration is 
being given to the propoSals for tariff 
reductions in connection with each prod- 
uct. 

“All branches of Government affected 
work together through interdepart- 
mental committees—the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Tariff 
Commission, the Treasury Department, 
War and Navy (on questions of national 
security). Public hearings have been 
held where all points of view could be 
heard. Recommendations based on 
these studies will be made to the Presi- 
dent for his final determination. 

“Experience with reciprocal tariff 
agreements in the past appears to indi- 
cate that individual industries have not 
directly suffered to any material extent 
through the tariff reductions, while trade 
as a whole has been expanded. 

“As an additional protection it is now 
proposed that in all future trade agree- 
ments there will be an escape clause sim- 
ilar to the one in our Mexican agreement, 
which provides that if it is found that 
any industry is adversely affected, or 
threatened to be affected, adjustments 
can be made to protect that industry. 
Anyone who feels that he is injured or 
threatened with injury can appeal to the 
Tariff Commission, and after full public 
hearing, the Tariff Commission will make 
recommendations to the President based 
on the findings.” 


United States Must Lead 


Secretary Harriman, drawing upon his 
first-hand knowledge of conditions in 
Europe, in the Middle East, and in the 
Far East, predicted that reconstruction 
would be slow and tedious in those areas. 

“People the world over are looking to 
us for leadership in world reconstruc- 
tion,” he said. “They are watching 
closely the development of our interna- 
tional economic policies and the success 
we attain in stabilizing our own economy. 
They know that if we can maintain a 
high level of business activity in this 
country it will contribute to their eco- 
nomic progress.” 

Mr. Harriman added that he had come 
home from 6 years’ travel abroad “with 
the conviction that of prime importance 
in the world today is the maintenance 
of a strong and vital United States— 
strong in spirit and strong in material 
productivity.” 


“Go Hand in Hand” 


“Our Government has taken leadership 
in the development of the United Nations 


to foster peace among nations,” Secre- 
tary Harriman said. ‘““Handin hand with 
our leadership in the settlement of politi- 
cal questions the world over must go en- 
lightened international economic policies 
to assist in reconstruction and the pro- 
motion of economic stability. Surely 
there can be no doubt that we can have 
no political stability in the world without 
economic stability. We in this country 
have the opportunity, and I believe it is 
our destiny, to take leadership in the de- 
velopment of economic conditions which 
will help people everywhere to help them- 
selves.” 





Britain’s Tobacco 

Position—War and 

Postwar Oversea Trade 
(Continued from p. 9) 


Leaf tobacco from foreign countries 
other than the United States does not 
occupy a very important place in the 
United Kingdom’s import trade. More 
aromatic leaf is being used than before 
the war, practically all such imports now 
coming from Turkey and Greece. In the 
fall of 1946 the Brtish Government pur- 
chased 10,000,000 pounds of Greek 
tobacco as part of a general undertaking 
to assist the Greek economy. This leaf, 
which was to be delivered within 6 
months, will be used by the larger 
British cigarette manufacturers, with 
whom the Government reached agree- 
ment in advance. 

United Kingdom imports of aromatic 
tobacco in 1945, also in the 10-month 
period of 1946, totaled 3,600,000 and 
2,900,000, respectively, or well below the 
war-period average of 5,000,000 pounds. 

Cigar-tobacco arrivals from the 
Netherlands Indies, interrupted by the 
war, have not been resumed. 


Outlook for U. S. Leaf 


Prospects are that the United Kingdom 
will continue heavy imports of United 
States leaf tobacco in 1947, at the same 
time closely watching prices. For every 
dollar that the United Kingdom spends 
for United States tobacco, it gets back 
$10 worth of sterling in revenue. 

In the face of the austere conditions 
which prevail in Great Britain, the Gov- 
ernment would hesitate to curtail domes- 
tic consumption of tobacco products ex- 
cept as a last resort—tobacco is too im- 
portant as a factor in public morale and 
as a source of revenue for the Treasury. 
High duties, established during the war, 
are likely to be retained for an indefinite 
period. 

Apart from economic and political 
considerations, however, United States 
tobacco has an established reputation 


with Great Britain’s manufacturers 
United States supplies are dependable, 
and the quality of the product is ypj. 
formly high year after year. 

Furthermore, on August 1, 1946, manu. 
facturers were allowed to draw 120 per. 
cent of their prewar usage from bond jp 
order to manufacture for the home mar. 
ket. This represented the largest per- 
centage allocations since 1941, and is a 
fairly significant indication of current 
import policy. 

The importance of prices in relation to 
British import policy cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Should prices of 
United States tobacco advance to any 
extent, there is reason to believe that the 
British Government might restrict im. 
ports to conserve dollar exchange. It js 
even possible that the Government might 
go all out for developing alternative 
sources of supply which ultimately would 
reduce the country’s dependence on the 
United States. Such a program would 
involve commitments to countries in the 
sterling area that would guarantee them 
a permanent place in the United King- 
dom market to the disadvantage of 
United States leaf. 

The outlook beyond 1947 is uncertain, 
Much depends upon the direction the 
United Kingdom’s foreign trade will take 
after the Trade and Employment negoti- 
ations this year. If trade is undertaken 
on a world basis, the United States will 
continue to be the principal supplier of 
leaf tobacco but with an increasing vol- 
ume coming from Southern Rhodesia 
and other Empire countries. 

If the United Kingdom’s trade is 
oriented toward the Empire, it seems cer- 
tain that extraordinary measures will be 
taken to expand production of Empire 
leaf. Such an expansion might reach 


the point where Empire tobacco would i 


represent 50 percent of the United King- 
dom’s market—the goal of Empire inter- 
ests in London. 


It is apparent, however, that the com- 


bined resources of the Empire producing 
countries, as they stand today, could not 
even approach meeting United Kingdom 
tobacco requirements at the _ present 
rates of consumption. Under the most 
favorable conditions it would take 4 
period of years for the Empire to achieve 
a position that would enable it to sup- 
ply even 50 percent of the volume ex- 
ported by the United States to the 
United Kingdom. 


Empire Prospects 


The immediate outlook for Empire t0- 


bacco is very favorable. The market of 
the United Kingdom is wide open to En- 


pire producers at the best prices they | 


have ever received. Foreign exchange is 
no problem. Nevertheless, Empire 


countries are concerned about the long- 
t 
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term position. For that reason, they 
want concessions from the British Gov- 
ernment which will enable them to cap- 
ture a significant and permanent place 
in the United Kingdom market. 

The United Kingdom Government is 
committed to the policy of bulk buying 
of food. During 1946, contracts were 
concluded with several countries which 
provided that the United Kingdom will 
take a specific quantity of goods at pre- 
determined prices over a period of years. 
Empire interests have proposed the same 
kind of arrangement for tobacco. Al- 
though the Government parried the 
question, it is conceivable that such con- 
tracts might be worked out in the future. 

Among Empire producers the belief 
prevails that the present prosperity may 
not last; that tobacco consumption in 
the United Kingdom may be artificially 
high because the British public has lit- 
tle opportunity to spend money on other 
consumer goods. In the absence of spe- 
cific assurances from the British Gov- 
ernment concerning the future, they 
hesitate to rely on Britain’s dollar diffi- 
culties as insurance against United 
States competition which they cannot 
meet on equal terms. ‘ 

Notwithstanding such apprehensions, 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are 
stepping up their production for export 
at a fairly rapid pace under the stimulus 
of prevailing prices. Canada and India 
are forced to expand to meet growing in- 
ternal requirements. 

Assuming that imports from the 
United States remain about the same, 
there still is an unsatisfied demand for 
leaf in the United Kingdom, and South- 
ern Rhodesia is in an excellent position 
to take advantage of this opportunity. 
With its growing production, the country 
undoubtedly will be able to reach an ex- 
port goal of 60,000,000 pounds annually 
within the next 2 or 3 years. Although 
the Rhodesian Government has ambi- 
tions considerably beyond this figure, 
practical limitations, such as scarcity of 
labor, would have to be overcome before 
anything much higher could be achieved. 
And not until the results of intensive 
research work at experiment stations en- 
able Rhodesian growers to produce a 
product which can compete in the open 
market with United States flue-cured 
leaf will an ultimate production of 
100,000,000 pounds be practicable. 

Nyasaland’s tobacco yield also can be 
increased; however, there is a limit to 
the amount of dark-fired and low-grade 
flue-cured leaf that the United King- 
dom can absorb. The potential exports 
of Indian and Canadian tobacco are 
much greater than the present volume. 
But in the absence of special induce- 
ments, a substantially increased supply 
from these sources does not seem likely 
in the near future. 


March 8, 1947 


Turkish and Greek Tobaccos 


The outlook for aromatic leaf in the 
British market is somewhere between 
10,000,000 and 15,000,000 pounds for 1947, 
and, probably, for 1948. The volume may 
be expected to fluctuate, depending on 
Britain’s dollar position. The British 
trade journal, Tobacco, has pointed out 
that Turkey and Greece, both in the 
sterling area, are in position to supply the 
United Kingdom with much more aro- 
matic leaf than is now being taken. Un- 
der the conditions of short supply which 
currently exist, it is possible that the 
British smoking public would accept a 
blended cigarette. 


Control of Trade 


The power of the Government of the 
United Kingdom to restrict imports 
through exchange controls may have a 
profound influence on the country’s fu- 
ture import trade in tobacco. By im- 
posing limitations on dollar exchange, 
the Government can influence tobacco 
imports without resorting to changes in 
imperial preference, quotas, or bulk buy- 
ing of Empire leaf through long-term 
contracts, all of which have been urged 
at one time or another by Empire inter- 
ests. If the time should come, however, 
when the combined imports of United 
States and Empire tobaccos reach a satu- 
ration point in the British market, there 
is every reason to suppose that the United 
Kingdom Government might divert more 
of its dollar resources into other chan- 
nels. Under such circumstances, the su- 
perior quality of United States tobacco 
would become a secondary consideration. 
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17. Denmark—Carl P. Poulsen, Maribo, 
Denmark, offers for export undressed mink 
skins and furs. 

18. Denmark—Utoft Dambrug I/S (Utoft 
Trout-Hatchery), Ny Havn, Esbjerg, desires 
to export deep-frozen trout. 

19. India—Das & Co., 59, Apollo Street, 
Fort, Bombay, has for export tamarind seed, 
for use in the manufacture of adhesives, 
mucilages, pastes, pectins, gums, and finish- 
ing agents. 

20. Italy—Giovanni Zamboni, Piazza De- 
ferrari, 4, Geona, wishes to export silver fili- 
gree, cameos, corals, ceramics, majolica, and 
other Italian handicraft products. 

21. Union of South Africa—B. Lewinsohn, 
P. O. Box 730, Windhoek, South West Africa, 
offers raw dried zebra skins for export. 


Export Opportunities 
22. Belgium—Au Bon Marché S. A., 123, rue 


Neuve, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
on all articles sold in department stores. 


23. China—China Textile Engineering 
Corp., 452 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, desires 
purchase quotations on cotton-spinning 
machinery. 

24. Colombia—Dr. L. F. Osorio Gil, Mani- 
zales, is interested in receiving offers from 
breeders of Pekin ducks. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

25. Czechoslovakia—United Chemical & 
Metallurgical Works, Ltd., Stepanska 30, 
Praha II, desires purchase quotations on 
equipment for the manufacture of gelatin 
for photographic emulsion. Also desires to 
obtain rights to an efficient process by license, 
royalties, or other arrangement. 

26. England—Paul & Marjorie Abbatt 
(World Export), Ltd., 94 Wimpole Street, 
London, W. 1., desire purchase quotations on 
educational toys. 

27. England—The English Glass Co., Ltd., 
Empire Road, Leicester, desires purchase quo- 
tations on glass marbles. 

28. England—David Saunders, 21 Maddox 
Street, London, W. 1., desires purchase quo- 
tations on toys, novelties, imitation jewelry, 
and fancy goods. 

29. Italy—Giovanni Ballestrero, 4 bis Via 
Botero, Turin, desires purchase quotations on 
used clothing for men. Quantity (by value) 
$5,000 per shipment. 

30. Italy—G. B. Cervesato & Co., 3 Via 
Barchetto, Moncalieri, desires purchases quo- 
tations on 100 to 200 tons of casein for use 
in the manufacture of plywood. Is also in- 
terested in quotations on hardwood veneer 
logs of walnut and mahogany. 

31. Italy—Gorini & Gioda, 4 via Vibd, 
Turin, desire purchase quotations On second- 
hand military uniforms, boots, and under- 
wear, in shipments of $30,000 each. 

32. Italy—Francesco Querena, 74 Corso 
Francia, Turin, desires purchase quotations 
on hardwood veneer logs of walnut, ash, and 
beech. Quantity 2,000 tons per year. 

33. Italy—S. A. C. T., 44 via Caboto, Turin, 
desires purchase quotations on rayon waste. 
Quantity 300 tons per year. 

34. Italy—i. Stummvoll & G. Librizzi, 25 
Viale Edmondo De Amicis, Florence, desire 
purchase quotations on spring-eye surgical 
needles. 

35. Italy—Vittorio Zandegiacomo, 1 Corso, 
Trieste, desires purchase quotations on good 
commercial quality cutlery and tableware 
(Knives, forks, spoons, etc.) 

36. Sweden—Linoleum AB. Forshaga, Gote- 
borg 5, desires purchase quotations on plastic 
sheeting for use in manufacture of shower 
curtains, table cloths, etc. Quantity 500,000 
yards, 1 yard in width. Samples of types 
desired are available from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 

37. Sweden—A. Magasanik, 19-A Up- 
plandsgatan, Stockholm, desires purchase 
quotations on 5,000 yards of plush for use 
in the manufacture of toys. 

38. Union of South Africa—Transvaal Car- 
bonic Acid Gas Works, Ltd., 20 Pritchard 
Street, Johannesburg, request purchase quo- 
tations on one C. O. 2 Compressor, three- 
stage horizontal, slow-speed; capacity 150 to 
180 pounds per hour; tubes contain 50 
pounds full at 85 to 90 atmospheres; each 
stage separately water-cooled through coil 
enclosed in C. I. housing running water; if 
supplied with motor, voltage to be 380 volts, 
50-cycle, 3-phase A. C. 


being 


Agency Opportunities 


39. Egypt—Bedoyan Fréres, 29 Sharia Soli- 
man Pasha, Cairo, seek representations for 
smokers’ supplies, and imitation jewelry. 

40. Egypt—Egyptian Independent Oil Co., 
S. A. E., 11 Sharia Saray el Ezbekieh, Cairo, 
seeks representations for all kinds of twine 
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and rope, barrels and drums for petroleum 
products. 

41. England—Camden Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Northington House, Northington Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1., is interested in obtaining rights 
to manufacture United States brands of 
pharmaceuticals and drugs in-the United 
Kingdom. 

42. England—Challen Bros., Ltd., Marlow 
House, Lloyds Avenue, London, E. C. 3., seek 
representations for small machinery for the 
bakery and catering trades. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Beverages Manufacturers—Bermuda 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Peru. 

Book, Magazines, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Business Firms—Madagascar. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Uru- 
guay. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Paraguay 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Peru. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers, and Pho- 
tographers—British Honduras. 


Provisions Importers and Dealers—Argen- . 


tina. 
Textile Industry—Ecuador 





CONTRIBUTORS’ 
COLUMN 


Anna H. Carroll (coauthor “Britain’s 
Tobacco Position—War and Postwar 
Oversea Trade’’).—Has been connected 
with the tobacco work of the Department 
of Commerce for more than 19 years. 
Five years were spent as Assistant to the 
Chief of the former Tobacco Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and during those years Mrs. Car- 
roll also served as editor of the weekly 
bulletin “Tobacco Markets and Condi- 
tions Abroad,” which had a world-wide 
circulation. Now Economic’ Analyst 
serving the tobacco trade. 

Donald F. Heatherington (“Britain's 
Current Problems in Foreign-Trade Re- 
construction—Part I—Import Pressures 
and Requirements”).—Born in Rich- 
mond, Vt. B.S. in Commerce, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
1937: M. A. Yale University, 1939. In- 
structor in Economics and Business 
Administration at Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, 1939-41. Instructor at 
Westbrook Junior College, 1941-42. De- 
partment of Commerce, September 1942, 
in British Commonwealth Division. 

Roy I. Kimmel (coauthor “Britain’s 
Tobacco Position—War and Postwar 
Oversea Trade’’).—Born in Las Vegas, 
N. Mex. Illinois College; Colorado Col- 
lege, B. A. 1926. Clerk in a real-estate 
office; in the department of occupational 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through 
the courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for distri- 
bution and cannot be responsible for their 
content. For private publications, write 
direct to the publishing agency given in 
each case 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 15 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $5 per year. The issue of 
March 2 contains these articles: 


STATE TRADING AND TOTALITARIAN ECON- 


OMIES. By George C. McGhee. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS ON PROPOSED ITO 
CHARTER. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR UNRRA ApprRO- 
PRIATION. Letter from the President to 
Congress. 

ELIGIBILITY AND COMPENSATION PrRO- 
CEEDINGS ON ENTERPRISES NATIONALIZED IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

PUBLIC HEARINGS ON TRADE-AGREEMENTS 
NEGOTIATIONS: Possible tariff concessions 
on additional products. 

Foop SUPPLIES FROM AMERICAN RED 
Cross TO Rumania. Statement by the 
President. 


Other Publications 


TREATIES OF PEACE WITH ITALY, BUL- 
GARIA, HUNGARY, ROUMANIA, AND FINLAND 
(English version) (U.S. is not a signa- 
tory to the Finnish treaty). Department 
of State Publication 2743, European 
Series 21. 1947. 235 pp. Price, $1. 


BOOKS 
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AND REPORTS 






° —_ "al 
Available from: Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES IN WHICH THE 
UNITED STATES PARTICIPATES. Department 
of State Publication No. 2699. 1946. 3929 
pp. Price, 65 cents. A handbook of half- 
a-hundred bodies representative of the 
variety of forms that international co- 
operation may take today. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

THE Bic Four In GERMANY. (Planning 
Pamphlets Nos. 54 and 55.) David L, 
Glickman. 1947. 80 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
A treatment of Germany as an economic 
unit. 

Available from: National Planning 
Assn., 800 Twenty-first Street, N. W, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

CHINA’S RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK. 
Chuke Ling. 1946. 110 pp. Price, $1.50, 
A study of postwar purchase. This mon- 
ograph is a report of an investigation of 
the problem of the rolling-stock needs of 
the Chinese railways. 

Available from: University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle, Wash. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE HANDBOOK. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
1946. 74 pp. Price, 25 cents. A guide to 
the sources of export and import services 
and information. 

Available from: Foreign Commerce 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 





therapy at the State Hospital of Illinois; 
teacher; appointed assistant agricultural 
attaché at London, November 16, 1946. 

George C. Payne (‘Freer Two-Way 
World Trade Keynotes Chicago Confer- 
ence”). —Born in the Finger Lake resort 
section of central New York. In his 
youth he built up a successful business 
in a household specialty and extended 
his activities to include a profitable egg- 
marketing enterprise. Appointed as a 
stenographer in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, and at the same time 
studied law at the National Law School 
and later at Georgetown University; in 
1918 joined the U. S. Shipping Board 
and served for 2 years in Washington, 
after which he became Assistant Traffic 


Manager in the New York office; Traffic 
Manager for the southern district, Sa- 
vannah; Inland Traffic Manager at Cin- 
cinnati; Traffic Manager at Chicago; ap- 
pointed as Commercial Agent with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 1930, and assigned to Chicago, 
made Acting Manager of the District 
Office in Chicago, April 1935; appointed 
Manager in January 1936, serving until 
May 1941; designated as Regional Man- 
ager on the latter date. Member of Ex- 
port Managers Club of Chicago; Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce; Foreign Trade 
Division of the Chicago Credit Men’s 
Association; Chicago Statistical Associa- 
tion; the Federal Business Association. 
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